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PASSAGE BIRDS. 


So hot shine the sunbeams the Nile waters 
o’er, 

And palm-trees there give not a shadow more ; 

Then longing for fatherland urges us forward, 

Our troops then forgather: To nor’ward, to 
nor’ward, 


And deep underfoot then we see like a grave 

The green-growing earth and the blue-coloured 
wave, 

Where fresh stir and tempest to each day is 
given, 

While we fare so free ’mid the cloudlets of 
heaven. 


Far off amid mountains, a meadow is there, 

Where lighteth our flock, where our bed we 
prepare. 

Our eggs in the chilly pole’s regions we lay 
there, 

And hatch out our brood in the midnight sun’s 
ray there. ‘ 


On our peaceful valley no fowler can chance, 

The gold-wingéd elf-people hold there their 
dance ; 

The green-mantled wood-nymphs at even are 
lurking, 

And dwarfs in the mountains the red gold are 
working. 


His stand on the mountains Vindevale’s son 
takes ; 

His snow-covered wings with an uproar he 
shakes. 

Hares whiten; the quicken with berries is 
smothered ; 

Our troops then forgather: To southward, to 
southward. 


To green-growing fields, to a temperate main, 

To shade-giving palm-trees our mind turns 
again. 

There rest we ourselves from our airy flight 
forward ; 

There long we again for our world to the 
nor’ward. 

From the Swedish of Tegnér. 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE, 


YE fugitive guests on the far foreign strand, 
When seek ye again your own dear native 
land? 
When flowers coyly peep out, 
In native dales growing, 
And rivulets leap out 
Past alders a-blowing. 
On lifted wings hither 
The tiny ones hie ; 
None tells the way whither 
Through wildering sky, 
Yet surely they fly. 
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They find it so safely, the long sighed-for 
north, 
Where spring both their food and their shel- 
ter holds forth, 
The fountain’s breast swelleth, 
Refreshing the weary ; 
The waving branch telleth 
Of pleasures so cheery ; 
And where the heart dreameth 
’Neath midnight sun’s ray, 
And love scarcely deemeth, 
’Mid song and ’mid play, 
How long was the way. 


The fortunate blithe ones, they build amid 
rest, 
*Mong moss-covered 
able nest. 
And tempest and fray, too, 
And care and its powers, 
They find not the way to 
The warderless towers. 
There joy needs no charming, 
But May-day’s bright brand, 
And night to sleep calming 
With rose-tinted hand 
The tiny wee band. 


pine-trees, their peace- 


Thou fugitive soul on a far foreign strand, 
When seek’st thou again thine own dear 
fatherland ? 
When each palm-tree beareth, 
In fatherworld growing, 
Thy calm faith prepareth 
In joy to be going, 
On lifted wings thither, 
As little birds hie. 
None shows the way whither 
Through wildering sky, 
Yet sure dost thou fly. 
From the Swedish of Runeberg. 


THE LITTLE CHURCH BY THE SEA. 


Art’s “tender strokes” in thee I seek in vain, 
The polished corner, and the gaudy pane ; 
The walls are whitewashed, and the altar bare, 
Yet how I love thee, little house of prayer ! 
Type truer of the One who stooped so low, 
Than the grand minster with its stately show ; 
In whose high soaring pinnacles I trace 
Little ~vhich tells us of the lowest place. 
But, lowly house of God, I read in thee 
The winning smile of true humility — 
And I am touched —I long to lift the latch, 
And bow my knees beneath thy roof of thatch. 
The proud may sneer, but God does not dis- 
dain 

The want of splendour in this meagre fane, 
Nor does He wish to sweep thy stones away — 
True witnesses for Jesus Christ are they: 
Despised, unseen, such lowly churches preach 
A lowly Christ within a sinner’s reach. 

Sunday Magazine. GEORGE S. OUTRAM. 








THE HISTORY OF A PAVEMENT. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE HISTORY OF A PAVEMENT. 

THERE are few among the works of 
man’s hand that stand alone in their kind. 
You prefer one church to another, or doubt 
which to admire the most among a 
hundred ; and the same of pictures, stat- 
ues, and all the usual inventions of art. 
But art sometimes strikes out an invention 
which is unique, so that you can compare 
it with no standard, but have to study and 
take it in by itself. Such an invention is 
the pavement of the metropolitan church 
of the Virgin in the Tuscan city of Siena. 
It is a marble floor wrought, every part of 
it, with curious engraving or inlay, or a 
mixture of the two. Day by day, saunter- 
ing, praying, the people have worn the sur- 
face with their feet or knees, except where 
certain compartments, being more es- 
teemed than the rest, are protected with 
boards and uncovered only on great oc- 
casions. Some places have been restored, 
where generations of feet and knees had 
left too rude a mark. To restore commonly 
means to exchange old work, priceless in 
ics ruin, for new work worthless in its gloss. 
When will the Italians respect their monu- 
ments enough to feel that this vulgar falsi- 
fication is worse than honourable decay ? 
The municipal passion for restoring has 
done almost as much harm at Siena as at 
more central and frequented cities. They 
have taken down the statues of their 
famous Fonte Gaia, they have taken down 
the statues of this very cathedral front, and 
swept them into the museum or magazine 
of the cathedral works. Much renewal of 
the pavement has taken place from time to 
time. Much more isin contemplation. How- 
ever, it is to the credit of the authorities 
that before the last improvements were 
put in hand, tracings were taken from the 
designs on the pavement as it then was. 
And a set of drawings faithfully reduced 
from these tracings has been brought to 
England, so that of the monument in ques- 
tion, whatever happens to it in future, 
there will exist among us a genuine 
record.* My purpose is to show how in 


* The drawings, by Sigr. Leopoldo Maccari, scudtore 
dell’ opera dei duomo at Siena, have been acquired by 
the Kitzwiliiam Museum at Cambridge. -The following 
essay is condensed from a course of lectures given by 
the writer in connection with these drawings. 
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this singular and famous pavement may be 
read the whole artistic history of a brilliant 
community for nearly two hundred years. 

Such a floor to walk upon, I say, wrought 
all over with imagery in engraved and in- 
laid marble, is like nothing else in the 
world. It is quite different from mosaic, 
as we shall see. The only thing it brings 
to mind is a certain dream of Dante’s in the. 
twelfth canto of the “ Purgatory.” Dante 
there describes the ledge that winds round 
the mountain of expiation between the cir- 
cles of Pride and Envy. Virgil bids him 
look down as they go, and see how their 
path is paved with imagery of God’s own 
workmanship. I quote from Mr. Cayley’s 
translation, venturing to change a turn 
here and there : — 
As, to preserve their memory from decay, 

The tombs of earth above the buried show 
Tablets that each one as he looked pourtray, 

Which make afresh the gazer’s eyes to flow 
From the compulsion of remembrance old, 

Whose stings the tender-hearted only know ; 
Thus all the part which jutteth to enfold 

The mount as causeway, was delineated 
With shapes that of their holier Author told. 
Then we hear what the delineations are. 
They are examples of pride and its pun- 
ishment. It was characteristic of Dante 
no less than of those who came after him 
— characteristic of the Italian genius from 
the first hour of its freedom — to think of 
scripture and the classics together. Ac- 
cordingly classical examples alternate in 
this passage with scriptural. The over- 
throw of Satan is matched with the over- 
throw of Briareus; the consternation of 
Nimrod with the despair of Niobe; the 
death of Saul is followed by the metamor- 
phosis of Arachne; the flight of Reho- 
boam by the chastisement of Eriphile ; 
the murder of Sennacherib by his sons 
comes next to the vengeance taken by the 
Scythian queen upon Cyrus; the rout of 
the host of Holofernes is side by side 
with the sack of Troy. All these subjects 
Dante sees upon the pathway, in such lin- 
eaments that 
Living the living, dead appeared the dead, 

Who sees the fact can see no more than I, 
So long as I advanced with down-bent head. 


Observe Dante’s comparison of the work- 
| manship with that of portraits on tombs, 
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Clearly what he has in his mind is the 
common type of stone or metal slab let 
into the floor of a church, engraved or in- 
cised with the likeness of the deceased, and 
the engraved lines filled in with a black 
paste after the manner of niello. Now, 
that is part of the method actually em- 
ployed in the Siena pavement. In the 
case of figure subjects, a slab of white 
marble has been cut to the size and shape 
of its destined compartment; the main 
lines of the composition have been strong- 
ly engraved or incised upon it, and then 
filled in with black; and so the subject 
lies boldly outlined under your feet. As 
you examine the area, you will find it 
contains not only Scripture scenes, and 
among them one at least corresponding to 
the very text of Dante — 

how Asshur’s army was dispersed 

When Holofernes fell, and the defaced 
Remains of carnage — 


put also mystical allegories and the linea- 
ments of pagan sages. You will find it 
said by Vasari, the popular gossip and 
historian of these things, how the pave- 
ment was begun “in a new manner” by 
the early Sienese painter Duccio. Duccio 
lived at the same time as Dante; and so, 
putting two and two together, you may 
naturally ask whether, in his imaginary 
pavement of purgatory, Dante had not in 
view this real pavement of Siena cathe- 
dral. The answer is, no; Dante cannot 
have taken his hint from the workmen of 
Siena; but they may possibly have taken 
theirs from Dante.* For. Vasari’s remark 
about Duccio turns out to have been 
made, like so many of his remarks, at ran- 
dom. It is Ascertained that this new way 
of enriching the pavement was in fact not 
thought of till after Duccioand Dante had 
both been dead nearly half a century. 
The historical origin of the work was this. 


* I press this point, because so good a worker as Mr. 
J. A. Symonds has noticed the coincidence, and asked 
(‘* Sketches in Italy and Greece,”’ p. 49) whether Dante 
had ever seen the Siena pavement ; concluding, ** That 
is what we cannot say.” Whereas we can say very 
well. I am sure Mr. Symonds will not take it ill ina 
fellow-student if I say, that neither the paragraph above 
cited, nor that on Sienese political revolutions in his 
comprehensive new volume (‘‘ Renaissance in Italy,’ 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1875), seems to me to give quite a 
just impression of its subject. 
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I. 

At the end of the thirteenth century, as 
all students of Italian art and history 
know, Siena was one of the most illus- 
trious of the Tuscan commonwealths. 
Crowned along her three-divided hill with 
towers the colour of the rose, guarded 
with her massive circuit of rose-coloured 
walls, she was the chief city of a great ter- 
ritory between Thrasimene and the sea. 
She was mistress of near one third of old 
Etruria. She was the neighbour and rival 
of Florence. Like Florence, she had lit- 
tle by little acquired practical independ- 
ence and self-government during the two 
centuries while the struggle raged between 
pope and emperor. She had taken the 
Ghibelline or emperor’s side in that strug- 
gle, Florence the Guelf or pope’s side. 
But, Guelf or Ghibelline, the growth and 
organization of such a city followed the 
same law. A great centre of exchange 
and production, a great population of mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and artisans had to 
constitute and maintain itself amidst an 
order of things theoretically feudal. Fran- 
chises had to be openly or covertly ac- 
quired ; imperial officers had to be defied, 
or transformed into a republican executive. 
Territorial nobles had to be assailed in 
their strongholds, and compelled to take 
on the duties and responsibilities of citi- 
zens; smaller towns had to be brought 
under, and a whole district to be thus sub- 
jected to tribute and military service. At 
first each city was led along this course of 
aggrandisement by a governing oligarchy 
of great families. As the industrial and 
commercial spirit grew stronger and more 
confident, a share in the magistracy had to 
be conquered by the trading guilds. All 
this had happened at Siena, as at Flor- 
ence, by the time the final struggle of 
Guelf and Ghibelline was fought out, be- 
tween 1250 and the end of the century. 
Both republics were in the first pride of 
their strength. It was their heroic age. 
The hearts of men beat high with liberty ; 
their thoughts were set on great things; 
there was greatness in their looks and 
words, greatness in the monuments they 
founded, greatness in their hatreds and 
divisions. 

The names of Guelf and Ghibelline, 
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afterwards the mere pretext of rancour, 
were now war-cries with a meaning. 
Siena was the inland as Pisa was the mar- 
itime fortress of the Ghibelline cause. 
She was the refuge of Ghibelline exiles 
from other cities. Therefore the Guelfic 
league resolved that she should be brought 
low. Inthe year 1260 Florence led out 


the league and encamped before Siena to 


destroy her. Ona memorable September 
afternoon her armed citizens and the 
exiles within her gates, with some Ger- 
man auxiliary horse, poured out against 
the foe. That night the Arbia ran red 
with the blood of Florentines. There had 
been treachery in the Guelfic ranks; their 
horse had given way before the German 
onset; the best manhood of Florence had 
fallen fighting round her sacred car; the 
sun had gone down upon the slaughter. 
Siena never won such another victory. 
The day of the Arbia is her great day. Her 
triumph had indeed no lasting political 
consequences. The sword of Charles of 
Anjou came into the scale on the papal 
side; within a few years the Ghibelline 
cause was irretrievably lost again; and 
Siena herself passed over quietly to the 
Guelfic name. Her government became 
more democratic. The magistracy of 
twenty-four priors, chosen half from the 
nobles and half from the people, by which 
she had been governed since 1232, was re- 
placed, after several experiments, by a 
magistracy of nine from which the nobles 
were altogether shut out. But the exhilara- 
tion of the victory did not passaway. The 
city had become glorious in her own eyes. 
Her temper and enterprises put on hence- 
forward that character to which Dante 
points once and again, calling the Sienese 
the vainest of all people. Her vanity layin 
two things, an extravagant patriotism and 
an extravagant greatness of conception in 
her public works. To love your home 
and be proud of it was common to these 
early republics, but love and pride of home 
were nowhere so fanatical as at Siena. 
Imagination claimed for the city an august 
and legendary antiquity, and showed her 
badge of the she-wolf and sucklings in 
warrant of the claim. Religion claimed 
for her the special favour and protection 
of the Virgin. She was a venerable city, 
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for she had been founded when Rome was 
founded; she was a holy city, for to the 
Mother of God she had been from of old 
time consecrate. The coin struck by the 
people after the battle of the Arbia asserts 
the double claim in the legends Sena 
vetus, Siena the ancient, and Civitas 
Virginis, city of the Virgin. To raise 
great public monuments was common also 
in those days ; but no other state planned 
monuments so colossal, in proportion to 
her power and revenues, as this one. 
Her crowning monument is the cathedral 
or mother church, dedicated to the Virgin 
of the Assumption, and standing on the 
highest ground within the walls. To its 
splendour the whole population contrib- 
uted. Whatever factions tore the com- 
monwealth, whatever bloodshed stained 
the streets, here rose above the strife the 
visible symbol of an ideal unity and of a 
common worship. The maintenance and 
enrichment of the building constituted 
one of the first duties of the magistracy: 
In that very year of victory, 1260, the 
chief of the executive on taking office had 
to swear to a long series of articles bind- 
ing him to take proper measures for this 
purpose. And at all times, it was his 
business to see that contributions to the 
cathedral fund were duly paid, that a 
qualified superintendent of the works was 
appointed and his orders obeyed, and that 
moot questions of art or construction 
were submitted to commissions of experts 
elected according to certain forms. 

The great source of the revenues of the 
fabric consisted in wax candles. Every 
male inhabitant of the town between 
eighteen and seventy was bound to offer 
one —of the best wax — on the eve of the 
festival of the Assumption in August. 
Every tributary town or village was rated 
for the same purpose, and compelled to 
contribute in the same kind according to 
its wealth. Besides this, the several trade 
guilds or corporations had to offer gifts of 
candles, each on the anniversary of its 
patron saint, without prejudice to the gen- 
eral offering on the eve of the Assumption. 
These offerings were readily converted 
into money, the demand for candles being 
permanent and steady, for purposes of 
private devotion. The considerable rev 
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enue thus realized was augmented by 
pious bequests and donations; and a spe- 
cial law-officer was appointed for the pur- 
pose of summarily deciding all disputes in 
case of estates thus devised, in order that 
the works might not be kept waiting for 
their due. But all these sources of in- 
come were not enough. It often hap- 
pened, as the summer came round, that 
all the proceeds of last year’s offerings 
and of incidental receipts had been ex- 
hausted; and then it was customary for 
the superintendent of the works to peti- 
tion the officers of the exchequer for an 
extraordinary grant of public money, 
which they would, if times were prosper- 
ous, furnish either on their own responsi- 
bility or on the authority of a special com- 
mission. Whenever the superintendent 
had a balance of so much as ten lire in 
hand, he was bound to expend it in the 
preparation of further materials. Every 
possessor of a beast of burden might be 
called upon to give the labour of his beast, 
two days in each year, for the transport of 
materials from the quarries to the works, 
and for this service he received an indul- 
gence from the bishop. 

And so, by the unanimous will of a com- 
munity agreed in this when it was agreed 
in nothing else, the building grew. The 
outlines of its architectural history, long 
very obscure, have been cleared up since 
the publication of archive after archive 
by the industry of local and foreign 
scholars. I have said that in 1260 
great additions were undertaken to the 
church then existing. It was the hour 
when the Gothic style, with those adapta- 
tions and compromises which suited the 
Italian genius, was beginning to be seen 
in Tuscany. The new religious orders of 
Francis and Dominic preferred this style 
and it was in the building of their convent- 
ual churches that the pointed arch came 
into use south of the Alps. The round 
arch, however, still prevailed in the dome 
and vaultings added to the existing Ro- 
manesque fabric at Siena between 1260 
and 1264. But two years later there 
came to the city an artist from whose 
school the Italian Gothic was destined to 
go forth and take full possession of the 
architecture of the peninsula for the next 
hundred and fifty years. I mean Niccold 
Pisano, the father of art in Tuscany, who 
at this time initiated with one hand a 
great classical movement in sculpture, 
and with the other a great Gothic move- 
ment in architecture. Niccold Pisano 
came with his son and pupils to Siena in 
1266, and wrought there the famous pulpit 
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which is to this hour one of the chief 
lories of the cathedral. Under the in- 
uence of the Pisan school the buildin 
was gradually transformed, extended, pe 
decorated according to the pointed sys- 
tem. Giovanni, the son of Niccold, and 
far more of a Gothic than his father, was 
in charge of the work between the years 
1284 and 1299. To him is due the plan 
of the facade, the richest piece of carved 
and fretted architecture in Italy, in which 
the southern fashion of striping white 
marble with black goes along with an 
almost northern depth of relief and pro- 
jection, and an immense display in gables, 
arcades, and pinnacles. For some eigh- 
teen years after that, the progress of the 
building was slow and its revenues fell 
off, owing, as it seems, to the pressure 
of other important public works. Then 
there was a great renewal of san 
which for four or five years was chiefly di- 
rected to extending and enriching the 
choir or space behind the transept. The 
ground at this part slopes suddenly away, 
and there is a church, or rather baptis- 
tery, built against the slope ; the floor of the 
cathedral choir was run right out upon the 
roof of this baptistery. In 1322 a commit- 
tee of native and foreign artists reported 
that these extensions were structurally in- 
secure and would spoil the proportions of 
the cathedral, and recommended that they 
should be discontinued. And in a supple- 
ment to their report, the committee ad- 
vised that — 


To the honour of God and the blessed Vir- 
gin Mary his most Holy Mother, who was, 
and is, and shall forevermore be the head of 
this state of Siena, there should be begun and 
built a new, great, and beautiful church, which 
should be well proportioned in length, height, 
and breadth, and in all the dimensions proper 
to a beautiful church, and with all the splendid 
ornaments which attach and appertain to so 
great and honourable and beautiful a church ; 
to this end, that our Lord Jesus Christ and 
his most Holy Mother and her celestial court 
may in the said church be praised and blessed 
in hymns, and the said commune of Siena may 
by them be evermore protected from evil and 
held m perpetual honour. 


In spite of this recommendation, the 
old expedients were pursued for fifteen 


years more. But at last, in 1337, a certain 
goldsmith-architect of the city having ma- 
tured a plan “of great beauty and useful- 
ness and convenience for the said work,” 
the chief magistrate for the year rang the 
bell of the tower which called the feo 
council of the people together, and put 


‘the new scheme to the vote. So daringly 
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imagined was it that, even in Siena, the 
city of daring imaginations, many were 
found to shrink from it; but when the 
vote was taken, there were 212 ayes to 
132 noes; the scheme was carried, and 
the first stone of the new church laid. It 
was more like a dream than anything real. 
The plan was nothing less than to turn 
the whole of the mighty existing church 
into the mere new transept for a new 
church to be built at right-angles to 
the old. Conceive what the new itself 
needed to be — the length of nave, the 
strength of pier, the height of vault — the 
dimensions, indeed, of temples built in 
dreams, but scarcely of architecture to be 
raised in real marble and roofed by living 
hands. As you stand at this day on the 
south side of the cathedral square of 
Siena, it is long before you become aware 
of a fragment of wall which hangs alone, 
like a cliff, high away above some build- 
ings behind you. That wall is pierced 
by a great pointed window; presently you 
find other lofty portions of a like architec- 
ture running from it in the direction of 


the cathedral; and it dawns upon you that 
the cathedral as it stands, and that distant 
cliff of uncompleted wall with its window, 
were one day meant to be joined together 
as parts of the same enormous building. 


So it was; the first stone of the new 
scheme was laid; the outer wall and some 
piers of one long aisle were raised; the 
vast front began to hang in heaven; that 
was ten years’ work; and the work of 
those ten years was all. For at the end 
of the ten years a great visitation came 
upon the city. The plague, which made 
havoc in Florence and all over Italy in 
1348, was nowhere so fatal as at Siena. 
Dogs pulled the dead about the streets. 
When the mortality was stayed, scarce 
one man was found where three had been 
before. The mortality was followed by 
anarchy. Old factions, so far from be- 
ing healed, broke out anew, and new fac- 
tions came up and complicated the old. 
The population by degrees broke up into 
a system of sections or castes each hat- 
ing and plotting against the other with 
incredible animosity. The city had the 
strength to remain brilliant, gifted, vain- 
glorious, fierce in the defence of her lib- 
erties, for two hundred years yet; but her 
best days were over. She had not the 
strength to carry out in marble that dream 
she had dreamed to her own and the Vir- 
gin’s honour. Five years after the plague, 
we find the superintendent of the cathe- 
dral works complaining that the revenues 
sull fail to come in, and petitioning the 
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chief magistrate to insist upon the custom- 
ary grant from the exchequer. A year or 
two after that, another difficulty presents 
itself ; certain structural defects are appar- 
ent in the new work; a Florentine archi- 
tect is called in to examine them, and 
reports that several arches and piers will 
have to be taken down. And last, in 1356, 
two native artists being consulted give 
their opinion frankly, and advise the dis- 
continuance of the new church begun 
twenty years before. Not only, say they, 
does this extravagant new scheme involve 
the destruction of the existing dome and 
campanile ; but the part of it actually done 
is defective ; to complete it would take a 
hundred years or more, and cost more 
than a hundred and fifty thousand gold 
florins. Upon this, the council conclude 
to give it up, to pull down what has been 
begun, and henceforth to spend all their 
resources upon finishing, enriching, and 
beautifying the original Labrie. The first 
resolution was not carried out, or else we 
should not find those mighty ruins still in 
their place. The second was, and thence 
it comes about,. that of all churches the 
mother church of Siena is, within, the rich- 
est treasure-house of art; having been in 
the following generations finished, en- 
riched, and beautified with a thousand 
precious things in colour and stone and 
metal and wood-work, but rarest of all, 
with this pavement like the pavement of 
no other floor but that which Dante trod 
by the side of Virgil in his vision. 


Il. 

UP till this crisis when the people, aban- 
doning the impossible, determined to per- 
fect and adorn the church they alread 
had, its floor had been simply paved wit 
brick. At least, we find entered under 
date 1362 a payment to a bricklayer for 
new bricking a part of it. And it is seven 
years later, in 1369, that we have the first 
record of a compartment laid down in fig- 
ured marble. From that date until 1547 
— a few years only before the city lost her 
last remains of independence and fell after 
a fierce resistance beneath the power of 
Charles V. and the Medici — we can trace, 
entry by entry, the continuance of the 
work. And there the work remains, and 
verifies, with no important discrepancy or 
hitch, this testimony of chronicles and 
ledgers. I have said how the way they 
wrought was, for figure subjects, by vig- 
orously incising the lines of the composi- 
tion upon a surface of white marble, and 
filling in such lines with black paste. That 
method, not unlike the workmanship cus 
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tomary on tombs, may properly be called 
intaglio or engraving. For ornaments 
and borders to those figure subjects, they 
used another mae te laying together 
pieces of black, white, or variously col- 
oured marble exquisitely cut according to 
the design. That is the method of ¢arsia, 
or inlay; and the whole secret of the 
Siena pavement is the combination of 
these two methods — engraving and inlay 
—ina manner simple at first but by de- 
grees becoming more and more artificial. 
The general name commesso was given to 
the combined art. 

They began with the central nave lead- 
ing up to the transept. Here the earliest 
subjects are not religious, but allegorical 
and political, and first of all the wheel of 
Fortune. That familiar moral can indeed 
have come home more nearly to no people 
than to the Sienese at this hour. Three 
men are tied to the wheel, one is up and 
another down and another half-way; and 
in the four corners of the compartment 
are half-figures of heathen sages, Euripi- 
des, Aristotle, Epictetus, and Seneca, each 
of them exhibiting on a scroll some maxim 
of fortune’s instability. Siena was the 
seat of a very famous university, and a 
scholiast spirit, a love of classical exam- 
ples and quotations, had shown itself in 
her art earlier than in that of any other 
school. Her painters did not wait for 
what is usually called the Renaissance, the 
- antiquarian movement, that is, of the 

fteenth century, to fill their work with 
ideas borrowed from Aristotle, and to 
cover walls and vaults with figures of Mars 
and Pallas, Camillus, Fabricius, and the 
Scipios, Cicero and Pompey and Cesar. 
Here we have this same spirit declaring 
itself in the earliest ornaments of the cathe- 
dral floor. Technically, it should be said, 
we cannot judge of the style of this sub- 
ject, as it has been restored in the worst 
manner. Next to allegory come politics. 
A second among the five compartments of 
the nave shows the she-wolf and sucklings, 
the emblem of the city, inlaid in a round, 
and all about it on a smaller scale the em- 
blems of her allied and tributary cities, — 
including some who were far oftener her 
enemies than her allies, and others whom 
she had desired but not been able to make 
tributary. There is the Guelfic lion for 


Florence, the hare for Pisa, the hawk for 
Volterra, the horse for Arezzo, the pelican 
for Perugia, the unicorn for Viterbo, the 
goose for Orvieto, the griffin for Grosseto, 
the lion and lilies for Massa Maritima, the 
spotted leopard for Luna. The other 
compartment bearing upon politics, and 
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done as it seems about the same time, 
shows an eagle set in the centre and a 
number of columns radiating from the 
eagle like spokes from an axle. The 
eagle is no doubt the emblem of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and the columns (a shield 
and column are always put into the hands 
of personified Strength, or Fortitude) indi- 
cate the strength, as their arrangement 
within a circle indicates the unity, of the 
ideal government men had dreamed of 
and looked to find realized in that empire. 
One can fancy some jurist of the university 
suggesting this device, and the council of 
the cathedral works adopting it in compli- 
ment to an emperor; for Siena, though 
she had long ceased to be numbered amon 
the Ghibelline cities of the peninsula, ha 
not so far forgotten her past as to lose her 
sentimental devotion to the power beyond 
the Alps; and whenever an emperor came 
down through Italy to be crowned at 
Rome, she was very ready to entertain and 
do him homage handsomely, provided al- 
ways she suspected him of no designs 
against her state and liberties. 

The first regular figure subject that oc- 
curs upon the pavement is in a triangle be- 
neath the dome, where the story of one 
who sees the mote which is: in his broth- 
er’s eye, but not the beam which is in his 
own eye, was wrought (1374) in simple 
outline and with the naif and dignified 
manner of the great Sienese painters who 
had flourished fifty years earlier. The 
beam is a sharp splint a foot and a half 
long, complacently ignored by the goodly 
youth in whose eye it sticks. Next, and 
covering, as it seems, an interval of near- 
ly fifty years, come five great single fig- 
ures laid in rounds, one of them at the end 
of the choir and two in each of the choir 
aisles.* These are allegories of the grave 
and earnest sort with which Italy had 
been made familiar at the close of the 
thirteenth century by Giovanni Pisano, 
and after him by Giotto. The first four 
are cardinal virtues. Temperance, in 
close dress and coif, mixes water with her 
wine. Prudence holds up the serpent 
which means wisdom, and with her three 
faces surveys past, present, and future. 
Justice wields her sword. Fortitude 
grasps her column, for strength in sus- 
taining, and her shield, for strength in 
withstanding. In the fifth round at the 
end a woman of sweet and charitable mien 
kneels with folded hands. This is the 


* I pass over the figures of the theological virtues 
Faith, Hope, and Charity in the south transept, which 
may have been wrought in the same interval, but which 
two successive restorations have entirely transformed. 
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figure of Christian Mercy or Compassion, 
and in the whole series there is not a 
nobler conception. This compartment is 
also to be noticed for the richness of its 
Gothic border, and as being the first, or 
nearly the first, in which a background of 
black marble has been employed within 
the border to throw up the white figure. 
And now we get to figures no longer 
single and symbolical, but grouped several 
in a field for the expression of life and 
action; and with that, to a more compli- 
cated and ingenious technical treatment. 
A great master in the art of wood-inlay- 
ing, Domenico di Niccold, having finished 
the stalls and woodwork of the magis- 
trates’ chapel in the town-hall in a manner 
“pleasing to the eyes and minds” of his 
fellow-citizens, is engaged for the cathe- 
dral works. There he turns his experi- 
ence of wood-inlaying to account for the 
art of marble-inlaying, and does such won- 
ders in beautifying the choir as to earn 
the surname de/ Coro — Dominic the son 
of Nicholas, of the Choir. He made a 
colossal figure of David seated with his 
harp, and his musicians round about him; 
and he encircled them with a wonderful 
ornament of acanthus leaves twined or 
rolled about a great hoop — Gothic deco- 
rative forms giving place to classical. In 
a separate panel on one side a young 
David has fitted the smooth stone to his 
sling ; on the other a huge Goliath flinches 
vainly from the missile. And round all 
this part,a brother of Domenico’s, with 
help from an artist of Florence, made a 
fanciful and brilliant border in the new 
grotesque taste of scrolls and Cupids. 
And now the fashion of the work ran for 
a long while chiefly upon subjects of Old- 
Testament history, with rich tessellations 
and classical arabesques bordering each 
compartment. Domenico di Niccold was 
succeeded as chief ae an artist of 
the city named Paolo di Martino. Be- 
tween 1424 and 1425 Paolo designed for 
the spaces about the junction of choir and 
transept three figures of judges and lead- 
ers of the Jews — Moses, Joshua, and Ju- 
das Maccabeus — and two subjects of 
Jewish triumph, Samson with the jaw- 
bone of an ass, and Joshua’s vengeance 
upon the Amorite kings. The back- 
ground is by this time made of brown or 
reddish marble for earth, and black for 
sky, with the figures stilt always thrown 
out in white marble, and the details upon 
them engraved and filled in with a dark 
paste. Paolo di Martino is not a very ac- 
complished designer; his mail-clad Phil- 
istines are small and limp, as they strew 
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the ground or cower stiffly helpless in the 
clutch of the colossal Samson. Yet he 
knows how to go to the root of the matter, 
and express his meaning with a quaint 
and serious energy, both here and where 
the Lord has discomfited the Amorites 
before Israel, and slain them with a great 
slaughter at Gibeon, and chased them 
along the way that goeth up to Bethhoron, 
and smitten them to Arekah and unto 
Makkedah. The cave of Makkedah, and 
men rolling — stones to the mouth of 
the cave, and the five kings hanging upon 
five trees till the evening, are all there, ex- 
pressed in the same quaint fashion, half 
helpless, half intense. I pass over an in- 
teresting subject in the pure outline man- 
ner, showing a mother with her child 
meeting and vehemently talking with an 
old man who carries a purse, because I 
can get no clue to its meaning, and am 
puzzled by both the date and the author- 
ship assigned it (Domenico di Niccold, 
1433). The next year interrupts the se- 
ries of Old-Testament subjects with a sub- 
ject prompted by contemporary history. 
It happéned that the emperor Sigismund 
in 1432 conceived the desire of coming 
down to Rome and receiving from the 
pope the crown of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. Sigismund’s father, Charles I1V., 
had been the last emperor to go through 
this ancient ceremony, indispensable in 
earlier days, but by this time often neg- 
lected. And when Charles IV. had 
passed through Siena on his way to Rome 
and back from thence, the people had | 
caught him fomenting their anarchy, in- 
triguing against their liberties, and en- 
deavouring to make himself master of 
their government. Instantly they rose 
and rabbled him in the market-place, 
pelting to death four hundred horsemen 
and twelve hundred horses of his German 
retinue before they forced him back in 
dismay to his quarters and presently out 
of the city. And now, when more than 
half a century later Sigismund his son 
was on his way to Rome, and proposed to 
stop at his faithful city of Siena, the peo- 
ple feared he might intend some revenge 
for that insult offered to his father. So 
they sent him a cold message, ~: Say- 
ing he was free to come, and would be 
received. But, before Sigismund’s entry, 
a turn in Italian politics and alliances had 
taken place which seemed to show that 
Siena might really count on his imperial 
friendship. So when he did come he was 
splendidly entertained. He stayed ten 
months in the town, attempting nothing 
against its franchises, nay, solemnly re- 
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newing them when he went away, and 
having in the mean time honourably done 
his best to give peace to Tuscany by com- 
pounding his own quarrels with the pope, 
and those of Siena with Florence. At 
this the old loyalty of the people waxed 
warm within them, and they resolved to 
commemorate the visit of the emperor in 
their precious cathedral pavement. Just 
south of the centre of the transept you 
will find the likeness of him enthroned, 
and at the steps of his throne on either 
hand three figures of his ministers and 
counsellors —a man of war, two men of 
law, two astrologers, and another whose 
calling I cannot define. This group is 
one of the best and purest in design among 
them all. 

Then the artists of the cathedral went 
back to the Old Testament. In 1447 one 
Pietro di Minella designed, in the com- 
partment of the pavement next to Sig- 
ismund, the story of the death of Absa- 
lom. The boughs of two oak-trees, a bold 
piece of abstract foliage design, sweep and 
meet in the upper field. From one of 
them hangs Absalom, his hair wound 
about the branch, his eyes starting and 
hands extended; the hind-quarters of his 
disappearing mule are seen beside the 
foot of the tree; Joab and his young men 
have come and thrust the three darts, or 
long spears as they are represented, with 
deliberation into the region of his heart. 
A figure of Solomon, and an illustration of 
the blind leading the blind, with some 
emblems inlaid on the pavement outside 
the entrance to the building, are all that 
fill the next five-and-twenty years. And 
then, about 1473, begins a period of im- 
mense activity. One little set of emblems 
in the south transept, defaced but singu- 
larly beautiful, belongs to this period, and 
differs strangely from all the other work 
done init. The seven ages of min are 
shown in single white figures set in squares 
or diamonds of black. These ages are 
not divided as usual: four divisions are 
given to the time before manhood, as if to 
draw out as much as possible that season 
when life is life indeed. There is no 
mewling and puking, nor any whining 
school-boy: /xfaxtia is a naked child 
playing among flowers; Pueritia an Ital- 
ian boy in short cloak and cap walking in 
the fields ; the season of youth is spun 
out, always among flowers, through dd- 
lescentia and Fuventus ; manhood is not 
a soldier full of strange oaths and bearded 
like a pard, but a studious citizen walking 
with open book; Decrepitas moves, over 
a land flowerless at last, on crutches to 
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his open grave. The pretty quiet and 
simplicity of this, I say, is very unlike the 
quality of other work that was going on at 
the same times. For, in four vast irregu- 
lar compartments to right and left of the 
central space under the dome, artists of 
the city now designed and inlaid multitu- 
dinous scenes of battle and slaughter. 
First that scene which tallies with Dante’s 
vision — the death of Holofernes and over- 
throw of his host. The advance of the 
Renaissance spirit is shown by the way in 
which the designer has treated the be- 
leaguered city. He has delighted his im- 
agination with piling up an infinity of 
classical temples and corridors and statues 
upon columns; he has inscribed the ram- 
parts with the word BETVLIA writ large, 
and adorned them with two great medal- 
lions copied from the antique, one, I think, 
from the portraits of Scipio Africanus. 
He has shown a great desire to express 
the actions of men and horses in strong 
movement, but no very great power. The 
men-at-arms look curiously steady and 
benignant as they thrust at and overset 
each other with their long spears. Judith 
and Holofernes are minor personages, and 
the passage showing the act of vengeance 
within the tent is almost destroyed. Next 
we have to do with an artist of stronger 
and more individual temper. Matteo di 
Giovanni was one of the best painters of 
Siena at this time; and his favourite sub- 
ject was the horrible one of the Massacre 
of the Innocents. He painted it in col- 
ours three or four times, and here it is in 
marble on the cathedral floor. A villain- 
ous Herod sits at one end of an arcaded 
court, to express the architecture of which 
Matteo has put forth his best science, and 
taxed all ‘the resources of the inlayer in 
the cunning use of grey and red-yellow 
marbles. Above the arcades he has repre- 
sented a Bacchanalian frieze, pierced here 
and there with round windows to which 
those of Herod’s household come to look 
grinning down upon the slaughter that 
goes on before their mister. Many piti- 
ul figures of dead babes are tossed face 
downwards or anyhow upon the floor, and 
these are designed, singly, with extraor- 
dinary force and feeling. But in the strag- 
gling medley of women and children that 
fills the hall, the force is wanting, and the 
feeling is brutally ignoble. Matteo means 
to make the soldiers look wicked and 
ferocious, he only makes them look fan- 
tastically grim and debased. He means 
to mike the mothers look desperate and 
agonized, he only makes them look fan- 
tastically grim and debased too. How 
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this character was an essential part of 
Matteo’s genius you may judge by seeing 
what the lovely rhythm and blitheness of 
a Greek frieze has become in passing 
through his imagination. His carved 
mznads and sileni, above, have in their 
frenzy the same ugly intensity, the same 
ignoble grimness, as his Jewish mothers 
and Roman soldiers below. Not so as- 
tonishing a specimen as this is of the rich- 
ness of combined engraving and inlay, but 
a far nobler design, is the opposite subject 
of the sacrifice of Jephthah, the work of 
an otherwise unknown artist, Francesco 
da Bastiano. Here again the romantic 
part of the story, Jephthah’s daughter 
coming out to meet him with timbrels and 
with dances, Jephthah sacrificing his 
daughter (in a round classical temple), are 
only by-episodes in the distance. The 
main point is the fighting; the main mat- 
ter is that Jephthah should smite the chil- 
dren of Ammon from Aroer even until 
thou come to Minnith, even twenty cities, 
and unto the plain of the vineyards, with 
a very great slaughter. And so he does. 
He rides, a really noble and pre-eminent 
figure, and before him his horsemen pur- 
sue the enemy. Francesco da Bastiano 
has not the distinctness of the Florentines, 
not their art and grandeur in massing and 
distributing groups; he has much of the 
feverish Sienese passion to seize motion 
at the quick and expression at the most 
poignant; but he does this better than 
his fellows; his foreshortenings of fallen 
horses and hurrying riders have immense 
force as well as vehemence; there is one 
rider and his horse who fling up their 
faces and yell in the passion of pursuit, 
there is one who flees with his arms about 
his horse’s neck, that would be masterly 
figures in any composition. Last and 
weakest of these crowded battle-scenes is 
a defeat of Herod by his brother-in-law, 
with a long quotation from Josephus. Let 
us not dwell upon it, but turn to the second 
kind of subject that was being done upon 
the floor at this busy time. 

Among the countless personages of 
Christian and pagan mythology that occu- 
pied the imagination of the Renaissance, 
none had for this age a greater attraction 
than the sibyls. Men lived under the 
Christian law and believed in the Chris- 
tian revelation; but also they reverenced 
antiquity and yearned towards the pagan 
past. Hence they loved to think of aught 
that seemed to establish a link between 
the old world and the new. And such 
were the sibyls — wise women of old, as 
they were conceived, who in the midst of 
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paganism had known the true God, and in 
dark sayings foretold the coming of Christ. 
Inspired women uttering oracles or offer- 
ing prophetic scrolls to kings, had been 
not unknown in the real mythology of 
later Greece or Rome. Greece knew of a 
Delphian and an Erythrzan sibyl. Rome 
knew of the Tiburtine sibyl whose name 
was Albunea, and of that Cumzan sibyl 
into whose mouth Virgil has put the 
prophecy of a child about to be born and 
of a reign of peace tocome. To the Ro- 
man world after its conversion, the proph- 
ecy recorded in Virgil seemed a manifest 
inspiration ; the child whose birth it fore- 
told was manifestly Christ. In the first two 
or three Christian centuries, tales of other 
prophetesses and their prophecies took 
shape. Voices testifying to the oneness 
of God were declared to have spoken 
from of old in all the corners of the earth 
—in the mystic East, in the African des- 
ert, in the isles of Greece, along the shores 
of Troy. The number of sibyls increased 
from four to ten. There came to be a 
Persian sibyl, a Cimmerian sibyl, a Sa- 
mian sibyl, a Phrygian sibyl, a Libyan 
sibyl, and a sibyl of the Hellespont. 
Greek writings purporting to be the books 
of the sibyls came into circulation. By 
the early Church in general these writings 
were accepted, and pointed to as evidences 
for the new faith. But gradually these 
texts reputed sibylline disappeared; anl 
the Middle Age almost forgot the sibyls. 
So soon, however, as men’s thoughts 
turned again with yearning towards an- 
tiquity, they remembered, again, these 
antique prophetesses and loved to cele- 
brate them. After the fourteenth cen- 
tury their lineaments occur again and 
again in art. We all know under what 
august varieties of type Michael Angelo 
conceived them, expressing in his sibyls of 
the Sistine chapel whatever of passionate 
foreboding and denunciation, whatever of 
loving and brooding wisdom, whatever of 
exalted contemplation, whatever of mystic 
dread and desire, can find their seat in 
the souls and upon the countenances of 
women. Well, in these years between 
1480 and 1485, the Sienese besides their 
great battle-scenes laid down great figures 
of the sibyls, five of them in the floor of 
each aisle, and beside each sibyl a tablet 
carrying her name, and generally another 
upon which is written some fragment of 
Christian prophecy; in all this making 
considerable display of a learning chiefly 
borrowed, so far as I can ascertain, 
from Lactantius. The figures are by dif- 
ferent hands, some of them of great 
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beauty and power, several unluckily altered 
by restoration. And in the same vein 
they wrought yet another subject, filling 
the first compartment of the nave as you 
come in with a figure of Mercurius Tris- 
megistus delivering his prophetic books to 
a disciple. Mercurius Trismegistus was 
supposed to have been a great sage of 
Egypt in the time of Moses, and to have 
been one with the Egyptian Thoth. He 
too is thought of as ‘having been amon 
those who in far-off antiquity knew po 
foretold the true God. In astrology and 
the occult sciences his personage assumes 
immense importance. He is here repre- 
sented as a bearded Oriental in a tall tur- 
ban; the man who reverently receives the 
book from him and a third figure standing 
by are likewise in Oriental attire. The 
compartment is somewhat grimly con- 
ceived and coarsely executed. And here, 
in 1488, ends the series of subjects done 
by native artists of Sienain the traditional 
manner of their school. 


III. 


THE series, we have seen, had been 
begun towards the close of the fourteenth 
century, in 1370, and continued through 
nearly the whole of the fifteenth. Many 
of the designs had been furnished by mas- 
ters whose profession was painting, others 
by professed inlayers. Upon the whole 
the designs represent well the state of the 
Sienese school during this period. In the 
old great days of Siena, she had had a 
school of painting second to none in Italy. 
About 1300, and from then till the 
middle of the century, the glory of Giotto 
and his school at Florence had been fairly 
rivalled by the glory of Duccio, Simone 
Martini, Pietro and Ambrogio Lorenzetti 
at Siena. Mystical grace and passion, the 
characters of life and truth, sincerity and 
loftiness of conception, none of these had 
been wanting to the members of this 

roup. They had gone a long way in the 
Geection of complete technical mastery 
as well. Artists from Siena went out to 
other districts, and the city became the 
teacher of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting to half Italy. Then came the 
plague, and the time of depression and 
disaster. The anarchy that came on the 
top of the mortality was of this kind. 
For more than sixty years the city had 
been governed by that magistracy of nine, 
chosen exclusively from merchant families 
of a certain fortune and standing, who 
thus became a kind of ruling caste. In 
spite of much hot blood within the city 
and nearly constant feuds, chiefly between 
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the great houses of the old Guelf and 
Ghibelline following, the authority of this 
merchant caste had not been shaken in 
town or territory. But a vast amount of 
hatred had accumulated against them on 
the part of those excluded from the gov- 
ernment — the great houses on one side, 
the smaller traders and artisans on the 
other. Soon after the plague, this hatred 
exploded. The nine were dispossessed. 
Twelve magistrates were chosen from 
families of another fortune and standing. 
These quickly became a caste too, and 
were as bitterly hated as the nine. 
A new order called reformers got pos- 
session of power; and successively other 
and yet other orders down to the lowest. 
Each of these hardened quickly into some- 
thing Kkke a hereditary clan or caste, with 
a deadly hereditary rancour against the 
rest. As one caste got power, the mem- 
bers of the others were banished and _ per- 
secuted. The great families, excluded 
from the government, were always intrigu- 
ing with the populace against the order 
momentarily in power. In one revolution, 
the most ruinous of all, four thousand 
artisans were driven out and emigrated 
for good to other cities. The enemies of 
the State were always encouraging the ex- 
iles to conspire. Add to this intestine an- 
archy an almost incessant drain from 
border warfare against neighbouring states, 
and the depredation of the territory, 
almost every summer, by armed hordes 
of mercenaries plundering either on their 
own hand or at the orders of some hostile 
neighbour. How could a community ex- 
isting under such desperate conditions 
recover again from a great visitation? 
At Florence, indeed, for thirty years in 
the middle of this same fatal fourteenth 
century things were almost as bad. But, 
after the = crisis of her popular insur- 
rection of 1378-81, Florence did recover. 
Under fifty years of a firm and wise aris- 
tocratical government, and then under 
sixty years more of a so-called popular 
government beneath the veiled despotism 
of the Medici, she experienced not only 
a recovery, but a great and prolonged 
political expansion, a vast increase in 
strength, wealth, territory, numbers, and 
genius. Siena knew no such change. 
Her troubles within and without went on 
from bad to worse. She was able, such 
was the prodigious inherent force with 
which these democracies set out from the 
Middle Age, such their indomitable spirit 
and brilliant gifts—she was able despite 
the worst to hold her own among the 
states of Italy to the end; but no more. 
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Corres 
political destinies of Florence and Siena, 
there is a difference in their artistic desti- 


nding to this difference in the 


nies. In the depressed latter half of the 
fourteenth century, Florentine art was but 
an echo of the art of Giotto; followers of 
his carried on his tradition without energy 
and without improvement. But about 
1400 came the immense revival, the im- 
mense and glorious expansion of Floren- 
tine art in the hands of Donatello, Ghi- 
berti, Brunelleschi, Masaccio, Paolo Uc- 
celli, and the rest. Sienese art under- 
goes the same depression, but does not 
share the same revival. Siena has one 

eat sculptor in the beginning of the 
fiteenth century, Jacopa della Quercia; 
but her painting goes on as it was before. 
There is a prodigious activity; the pro- 
portion of artists and skilled artificers to 
the rest of the population was probably at 
all times greater here than in any other 
community. But the inspiration, the 
science, the noble ardour of the time, 
scarcely communicates itself to them. 
Nay, for all their numbers, their activity 
and devotion, it seems as though some 
curse were upon them. The old mysti- 
cism gets to look weak and affected in the 
Sienese paintings of this age; the old in- 
tensity of character and passion to look 
strained and extravagant. And all this 
can be read, more clearly and in firmer 
lines than anywhere else, in the designs 
furnished by the school to be pierced and 
graven in solid marble on their cathedral 
floor. The earliest work, as we saw, the 
parables and allegories designed between 
1370 and 1406, had in them much of the 
strong gravity and thoughtfulness and 
pure design of the great school that had 
lately flourished. The only advance after- 
wards was in mechanical ingenuity and 
richness of borders and ornaments. And, 
with that, came a choice of subjects and a 
mode of executing them in which it was 
impossible not to see some reflection of 
the evils of the time. These reiterated 
scenes of warfare and foray from the Old 
Testament, these vengeances and massa- 
cres, these fields covered with multitudes 
of angry spearmen and desperate fugitives 
— were not the madness and violence of 
living men disturbing with a like havoc all 
the corners of the fair city and territory? 
might not Valdichiana and Montignola 
oak Maremma testify from every hamlet 
to the ruin of their husbandry? was any 
heart free from hate and terror? any life 
not subject to the vengeance of a faction 
or the lawlessness of the lance? Nay, 
the sight that feasted the eyes of Herod 
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himself — women ping soldiers by the 
hair and snatching their babes from the 
sword’s point—babes dashed dead upon 
the floor and steps —need a painter of 
Italy in those days trust wholly to his im- 
agination for sucha thing? Volterra knew, 
and Cesena knew, and Sinigaglia knew, 
and a hundred towns and villages beside, 
what was meant by a massacre of the in- 
nocents. And if Sienese art thus shows 
itself haunted by horrors and violence, it 
shows also that something of depression 
or exhaustion has prevented it from ac- 
uiring all the power and science needful 
if you are really to represent horrors and 
violence with mastery. Hence that mixed 
character of grim and bitter sincerity, of 
intensity, together with something of a 
quaint, and straining helplessness, which 
we have noticed in all these compositions, 
and for which in Matteo di Giovanni we 
have found no other words but fantastic 
and debased. Matteo di Giovanni, the 
most powerful artist of Siena, was the con- 
temporary of the great Ghirlandaio and of 
Botticelli at Florence. Think of that, 
and you-will realize the different strength 
and standing of the two schools at this 
hour. The one has gone on from strength 
to strength ; the other has remained almost 
where it was. From the parable of the 
mote and the beam done in 1375 to the 
story of Hermes Trismegistus done in 
1488, there has been within the Sienese 
school no serious advance in science or 
power, there has been a falling-off in 
nobleness and serenity of conception. 
And now for a while the school seemed 
to show itself exhausted altogether. It 
was nearly twenty years before another 
compartment of the cathedral floor was 
wrought with figures, and then not bya 
Sienese hand. About the year 1500 artin 
the rest of the peninsula was approaching 
its last perfection, the perfection that im- 
mediately preceded ruin. The school of 
Florence was the mighty and central 
school of all. But Venice, but Milan, and 
the Lombard cities between the two, and 
the cities of the Romagna, and the cities 
of the Umbrian Apennines, all these had 
schools whose work was near perfection. 
Only at Siena things remained where the 
had been a hundred years before. 
Sienese amateur of this time, desirous to 
furnish his palace or adorn his chapel with 
paintings worthy of his taste, his piety, or 
his pride, had to send for artists from other 
parts of Italy. And about this year 1500, 
it happened that there were great amateurs 
at Siena. There was Pandolfo Petrucci, 
a patriotic and unscrupulous merchant who 
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had won himself a political position almost 
like that of the Medici at Florence. There 
was the Cardinal Piccolomini, afterwards 
Pope Pius III., whose family, always one 
of the first in the state, had redoubled in 
power and splendour since one of its mem- 
bers had filled the papal chair forty years 
earlier. Men like these were bent on hav- 
ing the best artists of the day in their ser- 
vice. As it chanced, the artists they took 
into their service were men from the new 
Umbrian school— Luca Signorelli from 
Cortona for one, Pinturicchio from Perugio 
for another. A hundred years ago, Siena 
had sent out artists to those very towns 
among the Umbrian Apennines, to paint 
for the people and teach them how to paint 
themselves. And the people of the Um- 
brian towns had learnt to surpass their 
teachers. A great school had sprung up 
there. Signorelli was one mighty master 
of the school, Perugino with his pupils, of 
whom Pinturicchio was one, formed its 
central group. And now these came to 
Siena, who had been standing still mean- 
while herself. She had cast her bread 
upon the waters, and found it again in this 
way after many days. The work done by 
Signorelli and Pinturicchio between 1500 
and 1510 is among the most interesting 
that is to be found in the city and district 
of Siena. Signorelli, the potent delineator 
of physical life and strength and motion, 
made a cartoon for the pavement of the 
cathedral; but it was never carried out, 
and we do not know what was its subject. 
Pinturicchio, on the other hand, whose 
frescoes make radiant the walls of a famous 
chamber, the library of the Piccolomini 
family, which opens out of the cathedral — 
Pinturicchio not only designed but saw ex- 
ecuted a compartment of marble-work for 
the floor. It is the fourth as you walk up 
the nave, and one of the most beautiful of 
all. The people call it the story of For- 
tune. It is rather an allegory of the ex- 
cellence of Wisdom and the vanity of 
Pleasure. Beneath a sky which is pure 
black, a field of grey marble engraved with 
dark lines gives the effect of a desolate 
sea. In the middle of the sea rises a 
steep island; on a flowery platform at the 
top of the island sits Wisdom or Sapience, 
crowned with flowers and bearing a palm- 
branch in her hand. On her left hand a 
philosopher, labelled with his name Crates, 
spills into the sea from a basket a collec- 
tion of necklaces and other trinkets. On 
her right stands Socrates with a book. 
Lower down a company of pilgrims, men 
and women, climb towards the seat of 
Wisdom up a steep path set with stones 
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and thistles and crawled upon by lizards 
and serpents. One struts complacently 
like a Pharisee. Another, having girded 
himself for the ascent, before he starts 
shakes his fist in reproach at the figure of 
Pleasure by whom he has been hitherto 
beguiled. Pleasure, a fair and naked 
woman, has one foot upon the rolling ball 
of fortune; with the other she steps into 
a boat, rudderless, dismasted, in which 
she is about to put forth upon that sea 
without a pilot. One young man bound 
on his upward pilgrimage turns to look at 
her regretfully. 

Meanwhile things were going fast. The 
Signorellis, the Peruginos, and Pinturic- 
chios were themselves being eclipsed by 
younger men. Italian art was hastening 
to its climax, at the moment when the in- 
dependence, the, genius, the whole civiliza- 
tion of the Italian states were about to 
perish and be transformed. The young 
Raphael and the young Michael Angelo 
wrought such things for Julius II. at Rome 
as astonished all beholders ; the influence 
of their work went out all over Italy; the 
original characters of local schools were 
transformed in the endeavour to adopt and 
imitate their perfections. This influence 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo, radiating 
from the focus of the new art at Rome, 
soon made itself felt at Siena too. She 
had had no artists who shared the progress 
of the fifteenth century, but during the 
forty years that preceded her surrender to 
the Spaniard, she had artists who shared 
these new and last perfections of the six- 
teenth. 

The three great artistic names of Siena 
in the first half of the sixteenth century 
are Baldassare Peruzzi, Giovann’ Antonio 
de’ Bazzi called Il Sodoma, and Domenico 
Beccafumi called Il Mecarino. Baldassare 
Peruzzi, the architect and painter of the 
Farnesina palace, worked chiefly at Rome 
and need not concern us here. Sodoma 
was originally of the school of Leonardo, 
and came from Vercelli in Lombardy. 
But he spent the best of his life at Siena, 
and there was something in his dissolute 
habits and capricious fantastic bearing 
that pleased the people and made him 
popular. He had, at his best, an extraor- 
dinary facility, an infinite grace and 
charm, if not of the most wholesome orcer. 
For some reason he is singularly obnox- 
ious to Vasari, who is never tired of talk- 
ing of his bad habits, and the money he 
used to squander on his menagerie of 
pets —badgers, squirrels, monkeys, mar- 
mozets, donkeys, barbs for the race-meet- 
ings, fancy poultry, turtle-doves, every 




















kind of living curiosity he could lay his 
hands on. He, too, was employed to 
make for the cathedral pavement a de- 
sign that was never carried out. But he 
had a rival who for thirty years, from 1417 
to 1447, was constantly engaged upon this 
work; and the rival was Domenico Bec- 
cafumi. Domenico had been a peasant 
boy; his surname Beccafumi is that of 
the master under whom he studied, and 
his nickname I] Mecarino signifies the lit- 
tleness of his stature. When the works 
of Michael Angelo and Raphael at the Vat- 
ican were uncovered in 1510, he went to 
study them, and inflamed himself, like all 
the rest of Italy, with the desire of imitat- 
ing the manner of those mighty masters. 
When he came back to Siena, he found 
Sodoma in the height of his reputation, 
and delighting all the people with his mad 
pranks. Beccafumi, on the other hand, 
was a retired and sober liver, says Va- 
sari, always at work. He painted num- 
berless pictures, besides his works at the 
cathedral. These consist, first, of a great 
series from the story of Ahab and Elijah 
on the floor of the transept under the 
dome, and next, a second great series, in- 
cluding the sacrifice of Abraham and the 
adventures of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness, in front and at the sides of the high 
altar. These are the compartments of 
the pavement which posterity treasures, 
and which are kept carefully covered ex- 
cept on great occasions and for the satis- 
faction of the curious. Beccafumi, like 
other artists of that age in which art rose 
to its perfection and fell, has learned the 
language of the highest art perfectly, but 
has nothing particular to say init. He is 
an excellent draughtsman and composer ; 
he knows his anatomy, and groups his fig- 
ures in beautiful attitudes with appropriate 
drapery; he has science and style: but 
he has no inspiration or intensity; he has 
lost the old way of going straight to the root 
of the matter, and expressing the spirit of 
his subject vigorously and directly, with 
whatever grimness and uncouthness. Thus 
in the scene where fire came not down in 
answer to the prayer of the prophets of 
Baal, and Elijah mocked them, and they 
cried aloud and cut themselves after their 
manner with knives and lancets, till the 
blood gushed out upon them — in this 
scene, one handsome prophet stands in an 
attitude of perfect elegance while he 
pierces his arm with two inches of cold 
steel, and the blood spouts from the 
wound in an elegant arch; another hav- 
ing wounded his arm holds his two hands 
over his head in a graceful agony which 
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bespeaks the man of skill, but not the man 
of mind. And so on all through the work. 

Beccafumi was above all things an im- 
prover, or what the time considered an 
improver, in the technical process of mar- 
ble-work. In these scenes from the story 
of Ahab, green marble is let in for grass, 
yellow for earth, dark blue for negro 
slaves, parti-coloured fragments for jewel- 
lery and ornaments. I do not know that 
this is going too far; and the effect is cer- 
tainly very beautiful in one, the best of the 
compositions, where Elijah meets Ahab 
on Mount Carmel, and challenges the 
prophets of Baal to the trial of the sacri- 
fice without fire. But if the method here 
may be allowed, Beccafumi certainly goes 
beyond ‘he resources of his material in 
the later scenes of the sacrifice of Abra- 
ham and the Israelites in the wilderness. 
In these he gives up colour altogether, 
and aims at imitating exactly the effect of 
a black and white cartoon. It is done 
with amazing skill—the half-shadows 
laid down in grey marble, the light in 
white, and the dark in black, the joints 
most artificially concealed, and the transi- 
tions from light to dark shaded with en- 
graved lines exactly as you might shade 
in a drawing. Then, the landscapes are 
filled with incident, and highly finished. 
The severity, the decorative abstractness, 
which the old designers had maintained, 
and which seem dictated by the conditions 
of the material, are defied. The conse- 
quence is a surprising and entertainin 
performance, but scarcely a true work o: 
art. It was, however, pate some 
ance of the kind to delight Beccafumi’s 
contemporaries. Vasari is as petulantly 
partial to his Mecarino as he is hostile to 
Sodoma, loving to pit one against the 
other, and decide it in favour of Mecarino. 

I have found another testimony to the 
fame of these works which comes more 
nearly home to ourselves. A writer of 
patriotic biographies at Siena in the seven- 
teenth century winds up his account of 
Beccafumi thus — 

“If he had done nothing else but that 
so famous pavement of the Duomo at 
Siena, begun long before by Duccio” 
[this, we have seen, is the old mistake of 
Vasari], “that alone would be enough to 
make him live forever in the memory of 
persons of taste. It is wrought of marble 
in chiaroscuro, and is so beautiful and so 
delightful that it has been published on 
paper by first-rate engravers, and who- 
ever has a copy holds it right dear.” 
[These huge wood-engravings after Bec- 
cafumi’s compositions may be seen in 
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the print-room of the British Museum.] 
“But more fortunate still has been Pan- 
dolfo Spannocchi, a Sienese lawyer of 
family, for he has had the luck to come 
into possession of the cartoons, by Me- 
carino’s own hand, from which ‘& ex- 
ecuted that work. And he holds them 
so dear, that when there came to Siena 
certain English painters, sent by that 
Majesty to hunt all over the world for 
pictures and drawings by great men— to 
the offer of five thousand scudi which they 
made him for these drawings when they 
saw them, he returned them a refusal 
which did him honour, esteeming himself 
richer and better off with such a noble 
treasure in his own house than with the 
addition of those thousands of scudi to his 
fortune — to the shame of others who for 
even the paltriest prices have dispossessed 
themselves and their country of very noble 
paintings.” 

“That Majesty” is Charles I., whose 
agents, it seems, were anxious to buy for 
the Whitehall collection the original car- 
toons of Beccafumi’s work. ell, we 
have got no original cartoons of the Siena 
pavement in this country. But we have 
got this set of drawings which helps us to 

now what the pavement is like from en- 
trance to altar-steps, and to enter into the 
spirit of the work both of the accom- 
plished Beccafumi and of men of a grim- 
mer mettle. I cannot say that this unique 
invention seems to me altogether a happy 
one, or that the floor under your feet is 
the best place for great pictorial composi- 
tions to be set out. And I cannot say 
that either in the simplicity of its begin- 
nings or in the ingenuity of its decline, 
this engraved and inlaid marble imagery 
stands among quite the noblest work of the 
noblest schools. But it stands alone. It 
calls for the most careful study. For 
= strongly furrowed line and every 
subtly fitted figure of it all are characters 
in which is written the history of a people 
—the history of that city of the rosy walls 
and rosy towers, the beloved and ungov- 
ernable, with her glorious rise and prom- 
ise, her passionate piety, her heroism, her 
vanity, her madness, her mortal diseases 
of anarchy and rancour, her fiery inde- 
pendence, her daring imagination, her love 
of beauty and colour and pomp, her 
cunning indefatigable craftsmanship, the 
brightness of her genius, and the long de- 
lay of her inevitable doom. 

SIDNEY COLVIN. 
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CHAPTER X. 


TIME seemed very long to our dispos- 
sessed heroine and her dependents. 
While Tom Reed sought, with all the 
pean. By shrewdness for which he was 
remarkable, to do the best for his friend. 
Of the three, Fanny seemed to bear the 
lingering days best. Mrs. Travers noticed 
that since her visit to the theatre under 
her cousin’s escort, there had been a re- 
markable look of quiet happiness in her 
eyes, a little less of flightiness in her con- 
versation, from which she drew her own 
conclusions, though she asked no injudi- 
cious questions. 

Meantime the reply to her inquiries re- 
specting the fancy-work business duly 
arrived, and seemed satisfactory and 
straightforward. The last possessor had 
maintained an invalid husband and a 
daughter besides herself upon the pro- 
ceeds. The daughter was married and in 
easy circumstances, so was not disposed 
to carry onthe undertaking. She there- 
fore wished to sell it as soon as possible, 
and sink the money and some small savings 
in a life annuity for her father. The sum 
asked (four hundred pounds), though not 
large, was the difficuky,as Mrs. Travers 
found the prices offered for her jewels 
were far below what she had anticipated. 

If she had any other scheme within the 
bounds of reason on foot, Reed said, she 
might take council with, and obtain assist- 
ance from, Mr. Wall, though he was deep- 
ly incensed by her refusal of Sir Hugh 
Galbraith’s offer. 

But one of Mrs. Travers’s objects, in- 
deed, her chief object, seemed a desire to 
vanish from the scene into obscurity, at 
least for the present. “And,” she 
thought—for she was pondering these 
things as usual, while dressing one morn- 
ing, a few days after the interview last 
described — “ I must not forget Mrs. Bell, 
poor old Gregory’s daughter. I daresay 
she knows nothing of the changes that 
have taken place. I must let her know 
that it is out of my power to fulfil my 
promise of a further gift. What a disap- 
pointment it will be toher! I will call upon 
her to-day; and I will also see Mr. Wall, 
and ask him to intercede with Sir Hugh, 
and induce him to make her some small 
allowance or present. I dread seeing that 
severe lawyer, but I must, and this isa 
topic that will nerve me.” 

Mrs. Travers’s expectations of a chill- 
ing reception were amply fulfilled. Mr. 
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Wall was expressively silent on the sub- 
ject which was uppermost in the thoughts 
of each, though he slightly relaxed the 
terrors of his countenance, as the young 
widow, her violet-blue eyes celled, with 
tears, thanked him, in her low, clear tones, 
for the friendly interest he had shown in 
her. 

“I could have done much more for you 
had you acted with the same common 
sense you have hitherto shown,” he re- 
plied gloomily. And Mrs. Travers re- 
marked, with an inward smile, the subtle 
change in histone. It was far from being 
careless or disrespectful; but it was per- 
ceptibly more familiar than in the days so 
short a time ago—yet so infinitely far 
back— when she was surrounded by the 
halo of that divinity which doth hedge the 
owner of real and personal property. 

“And have you formed any plans ?— 
though perhaps you do not care to divulge 
them to a person whose advice was so un- 
acceptable.” 

“1 cannot fix ting until some jewels 
I have are disposed of. I have thought 
of going on the Continent. I know Ger- 
man and Germany tolerably; and it has 
been suggested that I should try and es- 
tablish a school for English girls in one of 
the Rhine towns,” returned Mrs. Travers 
hesitatingly. 

“Ha! not a bad idea. And the jewels 
— may I ask their probable value ?” 

“Seven or eight hundred pounds. At 
least, they cost that sum. Do you think 
you could assist me to dispose of them?” 

“T donot think I could. I don’t think 
I could; but you might let me see them,” 
added the worthy lawyer, melting more 
and more. 

“] will. And now, Mr. Wall, I have a 
great favour to ask,” began Mrs. Travers,’ 
and proceeded to unfold her benevolent 
plan of representing poor Mrs. Bell’s case 
to Sir Hugh Galbraith. 

But this proposition had a most unfor- 
tunate effect in rousing Mr. Wall’s indig- 
nation at the idea of asking that consider- 
ation for another which she rejected for 
herself; and he absolutely refused. “ ‘The 
application, if it be made, should come 
through Mr. Ford,” concluded the lawyer, 
in a chilling voice. 

“ But may he not be dismissed by this 
time ?”’ asked Mrs. Travers. 

“JT should say certainly not. Ford is 
too essential to the winding-up of the busi- 
ness, if it is to be wound up. I should 
not be surprised if Sir Hugh Galbraith 
bestows upon him the five hundred orig- 
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inally bequeathed. If he is wise, he will; 
and I daresay He will not reject it.” 

“Then I shall ask Mr. Ford’s assist- 
ance,” replied Mrs. Travers, with some 
spirit, and rising as she spoke. “I need 
not trespass any longer on your time. If 
we should not meet again, pray remember 
I shall always be grateful for your friendli- 
ness; and I consider your displeasure 
proves a high degree of friendliness,” con- 
cluded the young widow, holding out her 
hand with a smile half sad, half playful. 

The old lawyer, slightly thawing once 
more, began, “I shall always be happy to 
be of use to you.” Then, checking him- 
self, added, “ But, excuse me, no one can 
be of use to a wilful woman.” 

“ Good-bye,” returned Mrs. Travers, de- 
clining the combat; and she hastily left 
the room. ‘ 

-It surprised her to feel such a chokin 
sensation in her throat when she foun 
herself once more alone and in the street. 
Was her courage going to fail? That 
must not be. Yet it was rather appalling 
to look round and see every one against 
her — Tom, Mr. Wall, Fanny, and last, far 
from least, Mills. Could she only be right 
and all these wrong? How hard it is to 
have faith in one’s own convictions, es- 
pecially for those frank minds who can 
believe heartily, and are yet free from ob- 
stinacy. “ Nevertheless, I will persevere. 
If I can muster money enough for this 
purchase, I will make it. What a grand 
triumph it would be to make a business 
pay! to prove myself the best judge of 
my own affairs, even if my other ‘dim re- 
ligious’ hope be unfulfilled. Yet I risk 
and resign much.” 

So thinking, she persevered in a hot, 
npr walk, and a still hotter, dustier 
“ ride” in an omnibus, in order to reach 
Mrs. Bell’s abode. ' 

It was past four o’clock, and she was 
delighted to see quite a stream of little 
girls, bag or satchel in hand, issuing from 
the door. The whole aspect of the house 
was changed, as was also that of Mrs. 
Bell and her daughter. 

“T am sorry to be the bearer of what is 
bad news for us both, Mrs. Bell,” she be- 
gan, and at once plunged into the narra- 
tive of her changed fortunes ;- her listener’s 
countenance fell as she proceeded. 

“ Dear me,” she observed, when Mrs 
Travers stopped, “I can hardly believe it ! 
It zs a shame, and you can do nothing? 
Surely the law can stop sucha will as 
that?” 

“TI fear not, Mrs. Bell. Pray have you 
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ever heard your father speak of having 
written out a will at Mr. Travers’s dicta- 
tion?” ; 

“] have heard something about it, but I 
forget what. What was it now?” striving 
painfully to remember, while she mechan- 
ically pleated up the edge of a large black 
stuff apron which covered her dress. “It 
was something I heard my father say one 
evening, not long before my brother sailed 
last time, nearly a year ago, about working 
after hours for Mr. Travers, and that he 
thought he ought to have a rise when Mr. 
Travers trusted him to do private business 
he did not give even to Mr. Ford. I think 
those were his words.” 

“ Do you think your brother would know 
anything more?” asked Mrs. Travers 
eagerly. 

“He might, and he might not. You see 
John has a great deal on his mind; but 
that is all 7 remember.” 

“ When do you expect Captain Gregory 
back ?” 

“T do not exactly know. He was to 
have been home next month, but my sister- 
in-law had a letter last week, and he is 
taken up to carry rice somewhere in India, 
and he does not seem to know when he 
will be home.” 

“You will let me know whenever he 
returns, will you not?” said Mrs. Travers 
impressively. 

“ You may depend upon me.” 

Mrs. Travers then proceeded to tell her 
downcast protégé of her intended applica- 
tion to Sir Hugh Galbraith, with what suc- 
cess she could not pretend to foresee, and 
after some kindly, friendly talk, left Mrs. 
Bell somewhat cheered, and giving her 
own address to Reed’s care. 

It was late, and she felt greatly wearied 
when she reached her lodgings; and al- 
thongh Mrs. Mills met her with many half- 
testy, half-sympathetic expressions of re- 

et that a should go and just wear 
nerself out, she was bale we F disap- 
pointed to find that Fanny had gone away 
with Mr. Reed for a walk in the park. 

But she was not left long alone: by the 
time tea was prepared the cousins re- 
turned, and Mrs. Travers fancied there 
was the promise of something cheering in 
the expression of Tom Reed’s countenance. 
He said nothing, however, till the tea- 
things were removed, and they were once 
more in committee. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “I think I have 
found a chance for disposing of the dia- 
monds at last, Mrs. Travers. A friend of 
our ‘chief,’ a young fellow from Lanca- 
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shire, who is up in town spending his 
money and seeing life, wants to present 
a lady with some diamonds—I suppose 
his fiancée. 1 overheard him ask Penning- 
ton (that is our editor) what a regular turn- 
out would be likely to cost? He said, 
‘Oh, eight hundred or a thousand pounds,’ 
This seemed to stagger our young rustic; 
so I put in my oar. ‘I could get you a 
first-rate set for four hundred, good as 
new, from one of the first houses in Lon- 
don’—yours were from H——, were 
they not? He pricked up his ears at 
this, and, in short, I have agreed to show 
him the jewels, if you will trust them with 
me. 

“What a good fellow you are, Tom,” 
cried Mrs. Travers. “You never lose a 
chance.” 

“ And be sure you make him pay four 
hundred guineas!” exclaimed Fanny. 

“Oh, you greedy creature! No, Tom; 
I shall be quite satisfied if I can get what 
they cost.” 

“Diamonds is ‘riz’ since these were 
bought,” returned Reed solemnly. “The 
young man shall have them at a trifle 

elow the present value —if he wiil buy 
them. You will please to remember there 
is an ‘if’ in the case.” 

“TI am quite aware of it,” said Mrs. 
Travers. “There, Fanny, is the key of 
my dressing-box: bring down the three 
red morocco cases.” Then, as she left 
the room, she added, “How well Fan 
looks, and what a comfort she is to me! 
I do hope, Tom, you will not, as her next 
of kin, raise any serious objection to her 
joining me in business. I would not feel 
justified in deliberately opposing you.” 

“ [ do not think she would mind me if I 
did,” returned Reed, smiling and shrug- 
ging his shoulders. “But I have no right 
to interfere — at present. Remember, 
this admission is without prejudice to any 
future interference I may feel entitled to.” 

“] understand,” replied Mrs. Travers, 
smiling kindly upon him. 

“For the present we must only think 
of you, and how best to help you,” he re- 
sumed; “and though your scheme at first 
seemed the maddest idea, I begin to think 
it might be managed if you had the least 
knowledge of business; but I am afraid 
you will come to grief.” 

“I think I shall manage it,” said Kate 
Travers thoughtfully, “if I can only get a 
margin, after the purchase, to live upon 
for the first year, and make the business 
feed itself.” 

“ And what margin would you require?” 
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“Well, the rent is low, and we have 
plenty of clothes: I dare say a hundred 
and thirty or forty pounds.” 

“A hundred and thirty pounds!” ech- 
oed Tom. “You will never do it.” , 

Here Fanny returned with the diamonds. 
They were again examined and admired. 
The high preservation of the cases was 
pointed out as a most favourable circum- 
stance. Then Tom Reed put them in his 
breast-pocket, buttoned up his coat, and 
swore melodramatically that whoever at- 
tempted to take them would first have to 
rifle his mangled corse. 

“Talking of mangling, Tom,” said 
Fanny, “1 saw that dreadful-looking man 
you spoke to at Waterloo Station the day 
I came from Yorkshire in the park — 
sitting under the trees near the canal; 
but I would not tell you, for fear you 
would speak.” 

“You saw him, then? So did I; but 
said nothing, lest you should do anything 
to attract his attention. Poor devil! he 
looks worse than ever. 
has got hold of —a well-dressed, respecta- 
ble-looking fellow.” 

“Yes, he was,” replied Fanny, “and I 
have an idea I know his face!” 

“ Nonsense, Fan!” cried Mrs. Travers. 
“You are always fancying you remember 
people.” 

“T have a wonderful memory for faces,” 
said that young person, shaking her head 
gravely. 

“And now farewell, and peace be with 
you,” said Tom rising. 

“One moment,” exclaimed Mrs. Travers. 
“I had almost forgotten. Have you 
given Mr. Ford my address?” 

“No, I never thought of it.” 

“T will write to him myself, then. I 
must see him about that poor woman, Mrs. 
Bell, though I would much rather not. 
Remember, Tom, should you meet him, 
not a word of my plans.” 

“Sovereign! to hear is to obey.” 

Writing to ask a favour of Mr. Ford 
was an especially distasteful task to Kate. 
She felt it must lead to the unpleasant- 
ness of an interview, there was so much 
to be discussed between them. More- 
ever, she was anxious not to show any- 
thing like resentment for the troubles he 
was the innocent means of bringing upon 
her; and, with the effort to compose a 
suitable note, came a curious train of 
thought. Old feelings of distrust and un- 
definable, unreasonable aversion came 
back upon her; suspicions she could not 
drive away, and was ashamed to express, 
thronged oe mind, thick, shapeless, like 


I wonder who he} i 
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volumes of vapour, too vague to be com- 
batted, too pervading to be resisted. 

Yet, if she did not speak her thoughts, 
how was she ever to make an onward step 
in her — towards unravelling the 
mystery of the will? “Ah, there is no 
use in thinking about it now. I must 
wait —I must wait,” said Mrs. Travers, 
with a sigh, resuming her pen and hastily 
finishing her note, not at all to her satis- 
faction; but she could do no better, so 
she let it go. 

It was speedily answered. Mr. Ford 
stated, in the best possible English, that 
he had been somewhat seriously indis- 
posed, or he should have made an attempt 
to see Mrs. Travers before; and, as it 
was impossible to discuss the matter men- 
tioned in her note except in a personal 
interview, he would do himself the honour 
of calling on Mrs. Travers on the follow- 
ing Thursday evening. 

Mrs. Travers laid down the note with a 
sigh, and opened one from Reed, which 
informed her that “the Lancashire lad” 
was favourably disposed towards the dia- 
monds, but wished to look about him be- 
fore purchasing them. 

“So there is still an ‘if’ in the case,” 
wrote Reed, “but it is no longer in ital- 
ics.” 


Mrs. Travers was positively startled at 
the change in Mr. Ford’s appearance 
when he presented himself on the appoint- 
ed evening. He looked years older, 
greyer, thinner, less erect, and ghastly 

ale. 
4 “You must have been ill indeed, Mr. 
Ford,” said the young widow kindly as 
she gave him her hand. 

“T have been somewhat seriously un 
well, which was = inconvenient, as my 
services were much wanted. But, Mrs. 
Travers, to see you here — here, in this 
mean abode. It is more almost than I 
can bear!” His voice failed, and he sat 
down hastily as if unable to stand. 

“Dearme! Have a glass of wine, or a 
little brandy and water,” cried Fanny, 
quite melted from her hardness of heart 
by the evident feeling of the obnoxious 
Mr. Ford. 

“ Nothing, I thank you—nothing. And, 
Mrs. Travers, it is astonishing to see how 
well you bear yourself under such a re- 
verse! And how well you look!” 

“Tam quite well, and far from hope- 
less.” y" 

“May I ask if you intend to remain 
here, or ——” 
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“I have made no plan as yet,” returned 
Mrs. Travers quickly. “In fact, I can- 
not until Mr. Reed has made some ar- 
rangements which he has kindly under- 
taken for me; but we think of going on 
the Continent.” 

“ On the Continent!” he repeated; and 
then went on with a sort of deprecator 
smile and slight catch in his voice whic 
Mrs. Travers always thought an indica- 
tion that he was forcing himself to say 
something he knew to be disagreeable. 
“It has been some slight consolation to 
me to reflect that at least you possessed 
jewels of considerable value. I well re- 
member filling up the cheques to pay for 
them. And it has struck me that my 
services might be useful in disposing of 
them.” 

Mrs. Travers coloured vividly. This 
determination still to interfere in her 
affairs roused a degree of indignation 
quite disproportioned to the cause; but 
she carefully restrained herself. 

“You are very good, Mr. Ford; but 
Mr. Reed has undertaken that matter; so 
I need not trespass on you. You must 
be fully occupied, and I fear not equal to 
much exertion.” 

Ford looked down and wiped his brow. 
“T felt obliged to crawl back to the office 
the day before yesterday,” he said, “and 
there | saw Sir Hugh Galbraith. I can- 
not say he made a favourablt impression 
upon me. He is a cold, haughty, over- 
bearing man, who, though passably civil, 
evidently looks upon all the employés of 
the house as infinitely beneathhim. Even 
if the firm is still kept on, nothing would 
tempt me to continue in his employment.” 

“ And is the old firm to be broken up?” 
asked Mrs. Travers, with deep interest, 
remembering sadly her own dreams on 
this subject. 

“JT do not know certainly; but I think 
so. The refusal of Mr. Gervais to act 
under the will has, I_ believe, greatly an- 
noyed Sir Hugh. e is, I understand, 
anxious to realize, and cut all connection 
with the City. I had an opportunity of 
speaking to Sir Hugh Galbraith to-day. 
When, though much against my inclina- 
tion, in obedience to your wish, Mrs. 
Travers, I mentioned Mrs. Bell’s case to 
him, he listened not unfavourably, and 
said he would consult his solicitors on the 
subject, and added some remarks very 
favourable to myself, which yet,” added 
Mr. Ford fervently, “ did little to reconcile 
me to the terrible change of rulers. © Sir 
Hugh Galbraith in your place, my dear 
lady, is an hourly living torture 1—I— 
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cannot stand”—and Mr. Ford again 
pressed his handkerchief to his brow. 

“]T trust this man will have some re- 
spect for your interests,” replied Mrs. 
Lanne feeling a little puzzled how to re- 


ply. 
% My interests,’ he returned, wavin 
his hand, “ are of smal] importance if t 
only could” —he paused abruptly. ~ 

“ They are of importance to yourself, at 
any rate,” observed Mrs. Travers, to 
break the awkward pause which followed. 

“Will you excuse me?’’ said Ford, 
with a sort of desperate effort to Fanny; 
“but I have a few words to say to Mrs. 
Travers, which are for her ear alone.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Fanny rising. 

“ But, Mr. Ford, I have no secrets from 
Miss Lee,” exclaimed Mrs. Travers. 

“ Nevertheless, I trust you will grant 
me a few moments,” said that gentleman, 
his brows slightly contracting as he 
marked the young widow’s substitution of 
“Miss Lee” for “Fanny,” when she 
spoke of her friend to him. 

“ Oh, as you will,” returned Mrs. Trav- 
ers, and Fanny left the room. Then a 
painful silence ensued. At last Mr. Ford 
began in a tremulous voice, and evidently 
contending with some strong emotion. 
“My dear Mrs. Travers, my head is in 
such painful confusion I scarce know how 
to express the thoughts that throng upon 
me. I have known no rest since the dis- 
covery of that hateful will. Over and 
over again I have regretted not destroying 
it—not leaving matters as they were! 
But to have injured you—to have bene- 
fited that haughty, contemptuous fellow! 
Can you forgive me?” He clasped his 
hands together in an attitude of entreaty, 
quite carried away beyond his ordinary 
conventionality and studied phraseology 
by the force of his feelings. 

“Pray do not speak in this way, Mr. 
Ford! I have nothing to forgive. You 
have simply done your duty — your un- 
avoidable duty,” said Mrs. Travers. Then, 
fixing her earnest eyes full upon him, she 
added in a lower, graver tone, “and I pity 
you- pity you deeply.” 

Ford, with a rapid. involuntary motion, 
pressed one hand over his eyes, as if 
to shut out hers; but recovering himself 
immediately, asked quickly, “ Pity me? 
Why? I know I am wretched, but why 
do you compassionate me?” 

“Because you have been the means of 
causing mortification and loss to one 
whom you profess to like and respect.” 

.. “You are very cruel,” cried Ford, his 
pale face flushing. . 
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* T do not mean to be so,” returned Mrs. 
Travers quietly, and still looking at him. 

“Perhaps not; but hear me. One pur- 

se of my visit to-night is to inform you 
Sir Hugh Galbraith has expressed his de- 
sire that the legacy of five hundred pounds 
originally left me by Mr. Travers should 
be paid over at once. He is pleased to 
say that I have amply deserved it, and he 
cannot understand why it was struck out. 
Now, Mrs. Travers, I consider this ought 
to be yours. It is yours. I will never 
touch it. By all that I hold sacred, I will 
never touch it. You will take it, will you 
not?” he urged feverishly, rising from his 
seat and clasping her hand in a burning, 
trembling grasp. 

Mrs. Travers was much moved, but in- 
stantly withdrew from his touch. 

“It is a very kind, generous impulse 
that prompts you, Mr. Ford., I shall al- 
ways remember your offer with gratitude ; 
but when you are stronger and better able 
to reflect calmly, you will yourself see the 
impossibility of my acceptance.” 

“T do not see it. The money is of no 
value to me. I have lived sparingly. I 
have saved. I have money enough— 
more than people think; and I am alone 
—alone !” 

“Yes, at present,” gaid Mrs. Travers 
kindly but firmly, with the indefinable tone 
of 7 which always subdued, yet 
maddened Ford. “But you are quite 


young enough to form the closest ties — 
to create a home for yourself; and here- 
after, when you may want to push the for- 
tunes of your children, you will be glad of 
the money you would now give away.” 

“ Never,” he cried, walking up and down 


the room. “Nothing is of value to me 
except so far as it isof useto you. I have 
injured you! I mean, I have involunta- 
rily been the means of injuring you. Let 
me atone. All that belongs to me is yours 
— my whole life, if it can be of the slight- 
est use.” 

“Mr. Ford, these are expressions I 
cannot listen to. You are unnerved; you 
are not yourself. You must understand 
that it is impossible I could entertain such 
a proposition for a moment. I cannot 
listen to such wild words.” 

“But I will speak out for once,” said 
Ford, greatly agitated. “Why should 
you despise and turn from me? What is 
the difference between us? When first I 
knew you, mine was the best position of 
the two. I always loved you. I strove 
and saved to make you my wife; but 
my master” — with much Prone gas 
“stepped in and robbed me. And do you 
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think I did not watch how he spoiled your 
life, and felt nearly mad between a sort of 
joy to think he was leaving your heart for 
me, and the bitterest sorrow for you. And 
then to find you— you that I had always 
dreamed of as in a measure dependent on 
me —assume the mastery, and treat me 
as a favoured servant. Oh, Mrs. Travers ! 
Oh, Kate! God pardon ou for the suf- 
fering you have inflicted. Now it is all 
over. You are poor and alone. I am 
wealthy compared to you. Take it all! 
take my whole existence—be my wife. 
There, I have broken through the strange 
spell you have always laid upon me. That 
is m hope — my er dearest wish; 
nothing short of it will satisfy me.” 

He paused out of breath, his heart heav- 
ing, yet not brave enough to diminish by a 
step the distance between them. 

Mrs. Travers was geatly moved; half 
frightened, half revolted. 

“You give me infinite pain,” she ex- 
claimed after a moment’s pause. “Do 
you not see how distressing, how shocking 
it must be to a woman so Jately widowed 
to hear such words from anyman? They 
are almost an insult.” 

“Then,” cried Ford, interrupting her, 
“when of I speak ? Some months hence? 
Oh! I will wait if——” 

“ Never dare to address me in the same 
strain,” said Mrs. Travers, her curious 
antipathy to the unfortunate Ford flaming 
up into a sudden activity that quite over- 
came her self-control. “I do not mean any 
disrespect to you. I know that your 
position was as good as my own; but I 
now represent my late husband, and your 
words are an unseemly anomaly. More. 
However worthy of regard, it is not always 
given to men to meet with reciprocity. 
Position out of the question, you should 
have seen there was no chance for you 
with me. We can never meet again. os 
I do not want to be harsh or unfeeling, 
but you have brought this on yourself. 
How dared you think of me with such feel- 
ings during your master’s life! We must 
never meet again.” 

“Enough,” cried Ford; “ you have fin- 
ished y ur work and restored me somé 
strength. Good evening, Mrs. Travers. 
In all probability your wish will be fulfilled. 
We may never meet again; but you may 
regret it.” 

ith a ghastly pale face and gleamin 
eyes, full of rage and hatred, Mr. F - 
snatched up his hat and departed. 

Mrs. Travers sat down to collect and re- 
cover herself before meeting Fanny Lee. 
She was considerably puzzled by her own 
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emotions. Here she was,a democrat by 
conviction, recognizing the right of men 
to work their way up from the lowest rung 
of the social ladder. Why should she be 
so indignant with her husband’s managing 
clerk for raising his eyes to her? Had it 
‘ been Tom Reed, or another Mr. Travers, 
or even that starched Mr. Wall — her ac- 
quaintance with gentlemen was very lim- 
ited —she would no doubt have refused 
them all, and thought they were rather pre- 
mature ; but she would have done so with 
tenderness and sympathy, and certainly 
without indignation. Why, then, did she 
feel so angry and degraded in her own 
eyes? Isit enease nature has her own 
nobles, amid which Mr. Ford certainly 
held no place? But then, did Tom, or Mr. 
Wall, oreven Mr. Travers? Yes; these 
men had reached manhood. They were 
straightforward, and gifted with the 
average pluck of every day. Mr. Ford 
was not unkindly or uncultivated; he was 
very nearly a gentleman. It was the sort 


of nameless moral slinking—~a constant 
soreness at the non-recognition of claims 
he dared not uphold —a serpent-like min- 
gling of the crawl and the sting, from which 
Mrs. Travers shrank revolted and antag- 
onistic. 

“ And perhaps this is all owing to some 


defect in the circulation, or the nerves, or 
some of the marvellous mechanism by 
which the inner self works,” she thought. 
“ Why, then, do I feel disgust instead of 
compassion? Is this instinct in me wron 
or false, and ought I to control it with 
reason? Heigho! I shall find no time for 
such puzzles when I am matching wools 
and tracing patterns at Pierstoffe. I wish 
I was there now.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE next morning brought a welcome 
distraction to Mrs. Travers’s thoughts in 
the shape of an answer from the agent 
to whom she had written for further in- 
formation respecting the fancy business. 
He stated that the price asked included 
furniture and fittings, which were cer- 
tainly worth two hundred pounds, and 
suggested a personal interview, as there 
were other parties making inquiries, and 
she had better not lose time. 

This communication sent her in haste 
to try and catch Tom Reed before he left 
his phe th for the day; but she missed 
him, and she was obliged to wait with 
what patience she could till evening 
brought him in reply to an urgent note. 

“our hundred pounds,” said their 
kindly mentor; “four of my teeth sooner! 
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Look here, Mrs. Travers, I have been 
making all sorts of inquiries, and I imag- 
ine the seaside party will jump at three 
hundred; if not, an additional ten or fif- 
teen will clinch the matter,—that is to 
say, unless you take my advice and give it 
up. And I have-seen my Lancashire 
friend. He has been making inquiries, 
too, and is willing to give three hundred 
for the diamonds ; that is not so bad, and 
I think you had better take it. You would 
not get so much from any jeweller.” 

“ Oh, what a mean, stingy creature your 
Lancashire friend must be. Did you tell 
him what they cost ?” cried Fanny. 

“ Indeed did not, or he would not 
have offgred so much.” 

“Tom!” exclaimed Mrs. Travers. “I 
have a sudden inspiration. I will not 
sell any more. The diamonds are your 
friend’s at his price. Get the money as 
soon as you can, but all the rest I will 
take to those people you call ‘rela- 
tives.’ ” 

“I Lombardi?” asked Tom; “ pawn- 
brokers — not to be unintelligible ?” 

“Exactly. They may give me more 
than the jewellers, thinking that I will re- 
lease them.” 

“Relatives of that class are not given 
to flights of imagination,” remarked Tont. 

“ At any rate I shall have the chance of 
redeeming them; and if I disprove that 
will, I shall,” said Mrs. Travers. 

Tom shook his head; while Fanny ob- 
served parenthetically, “ And you will! as 
sure as I see Tom shaking his head, and 
making himself ridiculous.” Mrs. Travers 
went on, not heeding the interruption. 

“ At the worst, they can but go. Then 
I need not part with all at once, you know. 
Will you help me in this too, Tom?” 

“It is not such a bad idea,” said her 
chivalrous counsellor; “and in your cause 
Ill beard every ‘uncle’ in London in his 
own particular den.” 

“ You are a darling,” said Fanny. 

“You're another,” retorted her cousin. 
“ And remember, Mrs. Travers,” he con- 
tinued, “you are on no account to go 
near those Sise Lane people without me. 
It would be the spider and the fly over 
again.” 

The progress of a transaction such as 
Kate Travers, with Reed’s help, was now 
trying to bring to a conclusion, though 
deeply interesting to the parties con- 
cerned, is not exciting to read about. 
Suffice it to say, the bargain was accom- 
plished with the proviso that Mrs. Travers 
was to inspect the shop and house herself, 
and personally test the business by resid- 
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ing on the premises for a fortnight, be- 
fore paying over the price, which was to 
be, as Tom suggested, three hundred 
gpounds for all. 

“ Pierstoffe, Maltshire,” read Tom Reed 
from a “ Guide-Book,” the evening after 
matters had so far been arranged. 
“ Population, 4372 1-2,” 

“You have added the half yourself, 
surely, Tom.” 

“Silence, Fanny, do not interrupt the 
lecture. A picturesque and rising town, 
in much request as a bathing-place. It 
commands a fine prospect of chit and sea, 
and several blocks of commodious houses 
have lately been erected. Hotels: ‘ The 
Marine Hotel,’ ‘The Queen’s,’ and ‘ The 
Robinson Crusoe.’ Objects of interest 
in the neighbourhood: Colnebrooke Cas- 
tle, the seat of Sir Hervey Brooke, Bart., 
D. L.; Acol Court, the residence of Col- 
onel Craycroft. J. P.; Weston, formerly a 
moated grange; and the ruins of St. 
Olave’s Priory, all within an easy drive. 
Distance from London, four hours and 
fifteen minutes. Express, three hours and 
a half.” 

“I shall always travel express when I 
come to see you,” said Tom, shutting up 
his book. “ But I am afraid a population 


of 4372 will not supply custom to the ex- 


tent of twenty pounds a week, as that man 
asserted were the trade returns of the 
‘ Berlin Bazaar.’ ” : 

“No; I do not expect so much as that,” 
observed Mrs. Travers. “ But remember 
—he said in the season. By the way, I 
am glad our future abode has a title al- 
ready. 1 would rather not have an as- 
sumed name over the shop.” 

“Yes; by the way, I observed Hook 
addressed you as Mrs. Temple.” 

“I do not intend to resume that of 
Travers until I regain the property that 
ought to go with it,” said Mrs. Travers, 
closing her mouth tightly. “So begin to 
practise at once, Fanny.” 

“ {am sure I shall never remember.” 

“Is it wise to change your name,” asked 
Reed. 

“Yes, dear Tom; I want to be alto- 
gether lost for awhile. I shall be happier 
jor feeling I have left no traces.” 

“ And who would trace you?” 

“Oh, I do not know — Mr. Ford, per- 
haps. And then that horrid man is tor- 
menting me to accept his miserable offer 
of an allowance. I had another note from 
Mr. Wall to-day: ] am sure Sir Hugh feels 
insecure, or he would not press the mat- 
ter. 
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Tom shook his head incredulously. 

“T should not be surprised if he in- 
duced Mr. Ford to persecute me about it,” 
Mrs. Travers went on. “And now, Tom 
and Fanny, for my latest scheme. Iam to 
go down to Pierstoffe on Wednesday — 
this is Saturday — Monday our week in. 
these lodgings expires. Fanny and Mills 
must live somewhere while I am studying 
trade under the excellent young lady whom 
Mr. Hook describes as left in charge. I 
propose that we all go over to Boulogne. 
I know it a little; I was at school there 
for a few months before I went to Ger- 
many; apartments are cheap; I shall 
leave Fanny there with Mills until I am 
ready to receive them, and return on 
Wednesday to go down to Pierstoffe. 
You see” (drawing a paper from her pock- 
et) “a steamer sails for Boulogne from 
London Bridge on Monday evening at six. 
I will thus give every one the slip, and 
will be able, when writing to Mr. Wall, to 
say with truth that I leave London for the 
Continent on Monday. You will keep our 
heavy boxes, Tom, and guard my address 
religiously.” 

To this, after some discussion and re- 
monstrances from Fanny, who —— 
objected to be left alone with Mills, 
agreed. 

Monday was a close, damp day, with an 
occasional drizzle of rain, most depressing 
to the spirits, and poor Fanny’s were at 
the lowest ebb. Mrs. Mills was calm and 
resigned. Her beloved mistress had 
talked long and confidentially with her, 
and succeeded in piercing the rough and 
bristly exterior husk of the old woman’s 
nature, and touching the sound, good heart 
that lay within; so for a while Mills was 
lifted above her crotchets and ill tempers, 
and graciously promised to take care of 
Fanny. Mrs. Travers was the unflagging 
leader of the expedition, for Tom Reed, in 
his ardent sympathy and efforts to console 
his cousin, was less efficient than usual. 

“I'll come and see you, Fanny, in a 
week or ten days—I will, indeed. I will 
run over next Saturday, till Monday, and 
by that time you and Mrs. Mills will be 
qualified to lionize me all over ‘our French 
watering-place,’ as Dickens calls it.” 

“ But it will cost you such a heap of 
money,” said the tearful Fanny. 

They were now somewhat tightly packed 
in a cab, and somewhat painfully crawling 
through the city. 

“Who is that man?” cried Tom, sharp- 
ly, to Mrs. Travers. 

“ What man?” 
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“The man that just passed now, and 
crossed under the horse’s nose — you 
bowed to him.” 

“ Oh, that was one of poor Mr. Travers’s 
clerks — Poole — the witness to the will.” 

“ Yes, I remember him now.” 

“Why, that was the man we saw the 
other day in the park, speaking to your 
shabby friend,” said Fanny, “was it not, 
Tom?” 

“] think you must be mistaken.” 

At last they reached the steamer, Tom 
Reed exerting himself to the last to secure 
what comfort he could for them in that 
abode of misery, the ladies’ cabin. He 
bid Fanny a private adieu at the foot of 
the companion ladder, and then followed 
Mrs, Travers, who had gone on deck. 
“Good-bye! God bless you! You are 
the best pf good fellows, Tom,” she said, 
holding his hand in both her own. 

““And you—I can only say you are no 
end of a brick. Good-bye; you will be 
off in another moment,” and Tom hurried 
on shore. 


Pierstoffe was not unfaithfully described, 
in the advertisement which had fascinated 
Kate Travers, as a thriving town. Origi- 


nally a fishing and smuggling village, the 
latter line of business had created a cer- 
tain degree of wealth, and the style of 


houses which the successful owners of the 
various schooners and luggers plying 
between Pierstoffe and the coasts of 
France and Holland built for themselves 
in later years were of a very superior 
description from the lowly cottages which 
used to cluster round the “point,” as it 
was emphatically called; the point being 
the southern promontory in which a bold 
range of cliffs ended, and which sheltered 
the wide open bay from the prevalent 
winds. But the cottages, the original 
nucleus from which Pierstoffe had sprung, 
had been pulled down more than ten years 
before, and an enterprising builder hap 
erected in their place,and on the very 
verge of the shore, a huge, square, hideous 
marine hotel, with a sea-wall and a terrace, 
a ladies’ bathing-place at one side, and, 
screened from aaweaion, a gentleman’s 
on the other. Having accomplished this 
patriotic work, he smashed up, and other 
men entered into his labours. 

Pierstoffe began to look up, and a row 
of lodging-houses was built close down 
on the sea, and in front of a little, narrow, 
tortuous street of shabby shops which crept 
along the base of the overhanging cliffs, to 
where they sunk somewhat suddenly into a 
valley which widened as it ran inland, and 
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where the sweep of the bay compelled the 
new houses to cease, and permit some of 
the better and later edifices of old Piers- 
toffe still to face the sea, and a wide slip 
on which the pleasure-skiffs lay drawn up 
for hire, where the fishing-boats came in, 
and the weather-beaten fishermen disen- 
tangled their silvery, scaly treasures from 
the dark-brown nets. 

Here the old coach-road turned inwards, 
and a few furlongs further on bifurcated, 
one line ascending by steep zigzags to the 
northern heights, the other leading away 
down the valley to where the open country, 
rich in cornfields and pastures, with 
patches of woodland sheltered by the high 
cliffs from easterly gales, afforded first- 
rate sport toa fox-hunting gentry. Further 
on, past the slip, were the most genteel, 
the most costly, and the newest houses in 
Pierstoffe, called the North Parade, be- 
hind which the cliffs again rose to a great 
height. Many improvements were being 
carriedon. A branch line from the “ East 
Mercian, Stoneborough, and Barmouth 
Junction” had been brought by a tunnel 
almost to the door of the Marine Hotel, 
and a small pier was being built also near 
that favoured spot, where summer sailors 
might more conveniently land from their 
pretty vessels. There was a library and 
a reading-room also, where a_ visitors’ 
book was kept, and there was talk of a 
yacht-club; but they had pot no further 
than erecting a flagstaff before the library 
on the esplanade, whence the flag of the 
club was to float whenever the one and 
the other had been called into existence. 

Such were the principal features of the 
residence Mrs. Travers had chosen. She 
was very weary, and consequently dis- 
pirited when she reached her destination 
by the last train. It was dusk, but not 

uite dark, and she could trace the out- 
lines of the cliffs and bay as she stood on 
the open space before the hotel, while a 
porter called a cab—or, as it is usually 
called out of London, “a fly” (will some 
Max Miiller of the future account for this 
variation in the growth of language ?). 
The soft salt breeze (it was a lovely April 
night), came to her cheek like a caress. 
The breath of the sea seemed to call back 
her scattered forces, and she had roused 
herself from the weariness of spirit which 
hung upon her since she had parted with 
Fanny and Mills, by the time a very stuffy 
conveyance had rattled her over some 
rough pavement, and through a street so 
narrow that she wondered the jolting did 
not overturn her vehicle into a shop win- 
dow on the right hand or on the left. 
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Then she felt once more in the open, and 
heard the gentle dash of the waves as the 
driver drew up at a corner house. : 

“ This is it, ma’am—‘ The Berlin Ba- 
zaar.’” 

“Will you please stop at the private 
door round the corner?” said a shrill, 
treble voice, and a dim figure, tall and 
narrow, appeared at the shop-door. 

A small boy was putting up the shutters 
(the early “ closing movement ” had always 
been moving at Pierstoffe), who hastily 
desisted and ran round to carry up the 
luggage. The next moment Mrs. Temple 
(as we must call her in future) stood ina 
short, wide, low, panelled passage, where 
a thin, angular female, with flat bands of 
hair secured by a couple of rows of narrow 
black velvet and a high back-comb, held a 
tall, thin candle in a brass candlestick. She 
was evidently an elderly young lady, with 
a sweet simper, which displayed very 
large teeth —in fact, her bony system 
was largely developed. She produced on 
Mrs. Temple a general impression of 
being brown. Her dress was brown me- 
rino, so tightly and accurately fitting, that 
it conveyed the idea that she had been 
melted down and poured into a brown 
mould. Her neat collar was fastened with 
a brown bow of ribbon, her hands were 
covered with brown leather mittens, and 
her complexion was not many shades 
lighter. 

“Mrs. Temple, I am sure I am very 
glad you have arrived,” she said with a 
gracious bend, which made the composite 
grease of her candle drip over. “I ex- 
pected you soinewhat earlier.” 

“Miss Potter, I suppose?” returned 
the young widow pleasantly. “I hoped 
to have been here earlier, but I have had 
a long journey.” 

“ Dear, dear, I daresa 
overcome with fatigue. ere, Sarah, take 
up Mrs. Temple’s box. Perhaps you will 
step into our little sitting-room at once.” 
And Miss Potter, with the most scrupu- 
lous politeness, and holding the candle 
above her head, opened a side door and 
ushered her guest into a long, low room, 
also panelled, with a narrow door at the 
opposite ar.gle from where they entered, 
and beside it, stretching towards the fire- 
place, was a long window, not more than 
one pane in height, but many in width, 
across which hung a muslin curtain. 

A small fire burned in an old-fashioned 
grate, with wide hobs and extensive 
“cheeks,” to limit its dimensions, and 
before it stood a three-legged iron stand, 
or “footman,” supporting a carefully cov- 
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ered dish. A table set with tea-things 
stood near the window, and a small copper 
kettle hummied upon the fire. 

“I am very thankful to be here,” said 
Mrs. Temple, looking round her, not dis- 
pleased by the aspect of things, as she un- 
tied her bonnet and laid it aside. “I hope 
my late arrival has caused you no incon- 
venience.” 

“Oh, none in the least, I assure you, 
ma’am,” said Miss Potter, bustling about 
actively to get the tea. “And I think you 
will like the place and the business. Poor 
Mrs. Browne, the late owner, as nice a 
woman as ever lived, did not make it what 
it might be, as I have told her times and 
times; but it is steady, and regular, and 
particularly genteel.” Miss Potter, when 
not excited, talked in a loud impressive 
whisper. “It is like keeping a stall ata 
fancy fair, ina manner of speaking. In- 
deed, I tell my brother — my brother is in 
Australia in a very large way of business, 
and I am going out to him. I should 
have down so long since, but that I could 
not leave Mrs. Browne ; for as she said to 
me over and over again, ‘If you leave me, 
Maria’ (my name is Maria), ‘my whole 
dependence is gone; for Mrs. Penny’ 
(that is her daughter) ‘is not exactly the 
sort of ’— but there, censoriousness is not 
my line. Poor dear soul, I was her whole 
stay.” By this time Miss Potter had 
wandered through so many parentheses, 
that she had forgotten what she had told 
her brother, so wisely dropped the subject, 
and allowed Kate to take her tea in com- 
parative quiet. 

Although her acquaintance with Miss 
Potter soon came to an end, and she 
droppedout of her life altogether, Kate 
Travers never forgot the relief which the 
even flow of her unoffending though very 
small talk proved on that trying night. It 
gave a welcome tinge of the ludicrous to 
the awful strangeness of her position; it 
held back the rising tide of sorrowful, 
half-indignant recollections that threatened 
to engulf her ——— and’ composure, as 
gently sloping sandy beaches hold back the 
ocean. Then the bird's-eye view of the 
“business ” which her ready intelligence 
gathered from this chatter, roused her in- 
terest in what had now become her career, 
and so the first evening, in what was to be 
her new home, passed over less pginfully 
than she expected. 

She woke early the next morning, and 
soon was up, and dressed. A fresh breeze 
from the south-east was crisping the bay 
into short, tossing, foam-crested waves, and 
dashing them with a sound, full of haste 
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and vigour, upon the slip before described, 
and which her window overlooked. The 
bright clear sunshine, the wide stretch of 
open sea, the tall cliffs which sheltered the 
little town to the north, and of which she 
caught a glimpse on her left, all seemed 
to her very good. Her spirit roused itself 
in response to the tumultuous activity of 
the nature she gazed upon, and seemed to 
promise her success. To succeed in a 
“ Berlin Bazaar,” is not an “o’er-vaulting 
ambition,” scarcely in accord with the idea 
of “deep calling unto deep,” which cer- 
tainly suggested itself to the young widow, 
as she stood gazing at the wild play of the 
waters, and conscious of the sympathy be- 
tween her inner self and the speechless 
world without; the “voice” of which is 
yet to articulate. But ot to succeed in 
this humble enterprise, implied so terrible 
a defeat, such an incapacity on her part to 
judge for herself, and to stand alone, that 
success was thrown up into colossal propor- 
tions by the depth of shadow behind it. 
Shaking off her thought-fit, Mrs. Temple, 
as she schooled herself to think she was, 
descended to the parlour, where she had 
partaken of tea the night before, and found 
a small girlin a long sort of linen bib that 
reached from her throat to her insteps, 
setting the breakfast-things; she stopped 
short and dropped a staccato courtesy, 
when she perceived the strange lady, con- 
tinuing to gaze at her with a scared ex- 
pression and without moving. 

“‘] suppose you are the housemaid?” 
said Mrs. Temple, good-naturedly, seeking 
to break the spell by the charm of speech. 

“Yes ’m, —and if does the cooking, too 
’m; only mother comes in twice a week to 
help clean up. Leastways, she used — 
but I does all for Miss Potter, now,” said 
the small statue, restored to conscious- 
ness. 

“Is Miss Potter up yet?” asked Mrs. 
Temple, measuring the child in her mind, 
and conjecturing whether she might do 
for an assistant to Mills —for Mills could 
not manage everything quite alone. 

“Oh, yes ’m! Miss Potter is dusting of 
the shop. I was to tell her when you 
comed down, — I'll just get the kettle.” 

Though April was drawing to a close, 
a fire was not unacceptable in the chill 
freshness of a seaside morning, and Mrs. 
Temple had placed one foot upon the 
fender, when Miss Potter came in through 
the narrow door, which led into the shop. 

“ Dear, dear, I did not know you were 
down. I hope you have not been waiting 
long.” Miss Potter held a feather-broom 
and a duster, and another cleaner duster 
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was tied over her head. She was attired 
in a print morning-wrapper, washed out to 
adim ochre tint. “I told that girl to let 
me know directly you were down; but she 
is so stupid.” 

Mrs. Temple exonerated the girl, and 
Miss Potter went on: 

“ T am glad you are an early riser—I 
always was —and it’s a great thing here. 
You see, ours is that sort of a genteel busi- 
ness, that there is no need to open much 
before ten. Indeed, for that matter, before 
eleven, only for the appearance! and one 
can get a deal done between an eight o’clock 
breakfast and ten —as you willfind. I 
think you said you never were in business 
before ?” 

“ Never,” said Kate. 

Miss Potter shook her head gloomily as 
she made the tea. “Business is uphill 
work for them that haven’t been brought 
up to it.” 

“ Yet, it cannot be so mysterious that a 
woman of my age cannot learn it,” replied 
Kate; and added, smiling, “with your 
good help.” 

“Oh, I am sure I am willing to do the 
best I can; but I can’t help thinking that 
a little outlay would fetch up the business 
wonderfully. I always told poor dear Mrs. 
Browne that she starved it! Indeed, at 
one time, when I thought of taking it my- 
self, I used to be rather annoyed. Then, 
poor Mrs. Browne had heavy expenses. 
Now, you see, you have no husband,” as if 
this was an enormous advantage in an 
economic point of view. “At least— 
you'll excuse me —I understood you were 
a widow ?” 

“T am,” said Mrs. Temple smiling; 
while her eyes filled with tears at the rec- 
ollection of the husband who had so care- 
fully guarded her from all of prin, save 
what his own jealous love inflicted. 

“ Poor Mrs. Browne suffered a deal with 
hers. I am sure I little thought she would 
go before him!” in a slightly injured tone, 
as if Providence had made a decided mis- 
take. “But, though I do not mean the 
least disrespect to you, I can’t say I have 
any right to like widows !” 

“JT am sorry to hear it! MayI ask 
why?” 

“Well,” with adeep sigh, “if it wasn’t 
for one, I would be in a very different po- 
sition to what I am.” Whereupon Miss 
Potter plunged into a very lengthy paren- 
thetical history of certain love - passages 
which had passed between herself and one 
of the assistants at Mr. Turner’s, — this 
was the shop par excellence of Pierstoffe, 
—amost elegant young man from Lon- 
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don — quite a “ millingtary ”-looking man ; 
but a designing widow (nothing at all to 
look at), the widow of a small farmer in 
the neighbourhood, had won him from her, 
and they were now married and estab- 
lished in quite a large business in Stone- 
borough. “She had a little money,” con- 
cluded Miss Potter, with a deep sigh, 
“and I believe he has never regretted it 
but once, and that was always.” 

“Probably it was the widow’s money, 
not the widow, which attracted him,” 
began Mrs. Temple in a consolatory tone ; 
but she was interrupted bya sharp click 
and the convulsive tinkle of a little bell, 
whereupon Miss Potter started to her feet, 
exclaiming, “ Dear, dear, I had no idea 
the time was running on so,” and darted 
into the shop. Mrs. Temple, wonderin, 
at the revelations she had just heard, 
almost as much as if one of the wooden 
dolls of a past generation had opened its 
vermilion lips to speak of a heart within, 
could not resist looking with some curi- 
osity through the wide, low window from 
which the blind was partially withdrawn. 
A small child in hobnailed shoes, whose 
snubby nose was scarce on a level with 
the counter, was holding up a penny in a 
paw as brown as the coin, and Miss Pot- 
ter was drawing forth two skeins of black 
wool from a carefully papered parcel. 

“My first customer,” thought Kate, 
“and a specimen of the gentility of my 
business! I shall do away with that bell; 
it reminds me of poor old Sally Martin’s 
sweety shop at Cullingford, where Tom 
used to spend so many pennies.” Here 
Miss Potter returned, and proposed to 
show her over the house before any one 
else came. 

It was a better sort of abode than Mrs. 
Temple had hoped for. Only two stories 
high, it was larger than it looked; for 
being built on a corner piece of ground, 
its depth was greater than its frontage. 
The centre was divided into good square 
rooms, leaving snippets of space to form 
curious little crooked chambers, and three- 
cornered cupboards with odd, unexpected 
steps leading to them. The furniture was 
scanty but clean, the best things — 
placed in a sitting-room upstairs, whic 
possessed a large window over the front 
door, commanding the Stoneborough Road 
and the new North Parade houses. Next 
to this was the bedroom which had been 
prepared for Mrs. Temple. Behind these, 
somewhat shut in by the high ground at 
the back, were three other bedrooms. 
Below, the shop and parlour before de- 
scribed, at the other side of the hall a 
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pleasant, retired sitting-room, with one 
large window Opening on a neglected gar- 
den, which lay between the house and the 
lower cliff, which there sloped steeply 
down to the roadway. The kitchen came 
next, with various convenient offshoots in 
the shape of sculleries and washhouses. 
“If the business will only answer, I have 
not made a bad bargain,” thought Mrs. 
Temple. 

Once or twice in the course of their in- 
spection, Miss Potter had been called 
away by a shrill yell of “Shop!” from 
the diminutive pr and had each time 
returned breathless, exclaiming at the un- 
usual number of early customers. 

“Poor dear Mrs. Browne was rather 
fortunate latterly in letting the up-stair 
rooms. Dr. Slade was a very good friend 
to her in that way, though he is rather pe- 
culiar; but he used to recommend invalid 
gentlemen — two guineas a week for the 
season.” 

“Oh, she let lodgings?” asked Mrs. 
Temple, smiling to herself at the turn of 
fortune’s wheel which had brought her 
back to the point from whence she had 
started. 

“I think I shall do the same; it will 
lighten the rent.” 

“Oh, considerably, I assure you! but 
we had better go into the shop now.” 
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Barps have, from the earliest ages, be- 
wailed in death the chieftains whose prow- 
ess they had celebrated during their life ; 
the muse of poetry, from her very first 
youth, has had to prepare not only bay- 
wreaths for conquering, and roses for fes- 
tive brows, but rue and rosemary for biers, 
and chaplets of cypress for tombs. Side 
by side with the epic—long before the 
drama — the elegy makes its appearance. 
The “ Iliad ” is full of battles and councils, 
of life in vigorous action; but in its close 
it busies itself not with life, but with death. 
Hector lies outstretched before us read 
for burial, and three mourners in blac 
raiment, Hecuba, Andrdémache, and Helen, 
come forward to lament him. The earli- 
est and most pathetic of extant elegies is 
to be found in Holy Writ — the lament of 
David over Jonathan —the model for all 
succeeding outbursts in song, whether of 
patriotic or of private sorrow. And ere 
that grand cry of grief arose over “ the 
mighty fallen,” the daughters of Israel had 
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bewailed, in elegies which have not come 
come down to us, the maiden victim of the 
rash judge’s vow. The later books of the 
Old Testament resound with the inspired 
grief of the prophets. True, the song 
which mourned the slain Josiah has not 
been preserved with its sad burden, “ Ah, 
Lord! ah! his glory;” but Ezekiel and 
Jeremiah unite in poetic lamentations over 
the sins and misfortunes of his sons, and 
over Zion’s abasement and misery. More 
than one prophet too has sung, trembling, 
but not with pity, the downfall of his coun- 
try’s foe; as did Isaiah in that unspeak- 
ably sublime strain, in which he raises all 
Hades to marvel at the great oppressor’s 
downfall, while earth exults at her deliv- 
erance; and the pale spectres of defeated 
and slaughtered kings gather to gaze on 
the proud monarch of Babylon made at 
last as weak as he made them. 

“ Hell from beneath is moved for thee 
to meet thee at thy coming: it stirreth up 
the dead for thee, even all the chief ones 
of the earth; it hath raised up from their 
thrones all the kings of the nations. All 
they shall speak and say unto thee, Art 
thou also become weak as we? art thou 
become like unto us? ... They that see 
thee shall narrowly look upon thee, and 
consider thee, saying, Is this the man that 
made the earth to tremble, that did shake 
kingdoms?” (Isaiah xiv.) 

he same chords have been struck again 

and again in all succeeding ages, though 
by weaker hands than those of the in- 
spired singers of Israel. It is true that 
prose has invaded the old domain of poet- 
yi the office discharged in earlier times by 
the epic has been in later days assigned to 
history, and some of the functions of the 
elegy to the funeral oration, which, from 
Pericles down to Bossuet, has rolled its 
majestic and sonorous periods over the 
fallen heads of the brave and noble; but 
when men’s feelings are most deeply 
moved, they instinctively recur to verse 
for their expression; and so, side by side 
with the efforts of the orator to commem- 
orate departed worth and greatness, poetry 
has been ever ready to answer the ques- 
tion — 

A requiem! and for whom? 

For beauty in its bloom? 
Or valour fallen? a broken rose or sword? 

A dirge for king or chief, 

With pomp of stately grief, 
Banner and torch and waving plume deplored. 


Pindar’s odes on the Greek victors in 
the games have come down to us; his 


threnes or elegies over the dead have 
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perished. But we learn from Horace 
something of the nature of his task — 


Flebili sponsz juvenemve raptum 

Plorat, et vires, animumque, moresque 

Aureos educit in astra, nigroque 
Invidet Orco. 


Beside the funeral pyre—or on the 
ninth day after, at the solemn feast in hon- 
our of the departed — the flutes sounded a 
wailing measure, to which the mourners’ 
feet kept time; and as the sun went down 
over the stately mansion of some newly- 
dead Theban, his friends chanted, as Pin- 
dar * bade them, how “he now inhabits, 
near a grander city than Thebes, a loftier 
and nobler dwelling: round which grow 
abundance of purple roses, and trees bear- 
ing incense and golden fruitage, where he 
passes his time in great plenty, for which 
he makes his grateful offerings to the 
gods ; having day when earth has night, 

eing lighted by the same sun as living 
men, which is even now forsaking us to 
shine on him.” For the doubter of the 
soul’s immortality, Pindar had an answer 
ready: “ Look,” he says, in effect, in an- 
other fragment of a funeral ode, “at the 
soul’s activity when sleep has only par- 
tially liberated it from the weight of the 
body ; and judge by that what its powers 
will be when death shall have delivered it 
completely. Then shall its night-dreams 
of reward or punishment prove true in the 
everlasting day. Happy then the good 
who die, since death releases them from 
labour, and gives them a happiness which 
abides forever.” 

But it is a later Greek poet than Pindar 
— Moschus —who in his lament for Bion 
has bequeathed to us an elegy which has 
vaathed our hands complete, and affected 
his remotest successors. In it, as we may 
well believe, the sense of public loss was 
quickened by a personal sorrow; the de- 
parted friend, not merely the dead poet, 
aroused in the Sicilian singer’s heart the 
anguish, which he has expressed in im- 
perishable words, at the contrast between 
the herbs awakening in spring from their 
winter’s sleep and (what he calls) the long 
unawakening slumber of the tomb. So 
has it ever been; as in the typical Scrip- 
ture instance, the elegies which make us 
weep have been bathed first in their writ- 
er’s own tears. A love, like Petrarch; a 
friend, like the author of “ In Memoriam,” 
have (as time’s healing hand enabled them) 
unveiled more and more of their own grief 
with the certain result of awakening ours. 


* Threnoi, Frag. 
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Who can tell how much of the pathos of 
tragedy and fiction springs from the same 
source—the domestic sorrows of the 
writer? How many gifted poets or great 
novelists have laid those offerings of their 
genius on an imagined grave, which cir- 
cumstances, or the sacred reserve befitting 
a recent and agonizing bereavement, for- 
bade their laying publicly on a real one! 
The Trojan damsels whom Homer de- 
picts as wailing and beating their breasts 
ever the slain Patroclus, while they seemed 
to mourn for another, wept, we are told, 
their own private griefs. Can we doubt 
that they have met with many followers? 
Genuine sorrow is timid, and shrinks from 
the rude gaze of men ; yet, like the fabled 
nightingale singing only the louder and 
the sweeter for the thorn that pierced her 
breast, there are hearts which in their an- 
guish feel irresistibly impelled to song. 
What more natural then, in such cases, 
than for poets to shroud the “ suffering ” 
while “they teach in song” what it has 
cost them so dear to learn? An actor 
once, we read, moved a vast assembly to 
tears by the fabled sorrow of the Greek 
princess over her brother’s urn. There 
were, unknown to the audience, real ashes 
in the urn which that actor held, and the 
were the ashes of a beloved and only child. 
So, doubtless, the applause which age 
echoes after age, has been purchased for 
many a tragic masterpiece at a vast ex- 
pense to its writer: he could waft his 
hero’s bark over Acheron (to use the lan- 
guage of A&schylus), “stirred by winds of 
wailing sighs,” because his own breast had 
been recently shaken by a very deep one: 
he could depict with a mighty effort of 
genius 
Sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts. 


because he had himself been lately parted 
from the desire of his eyes. There are 
few things which the most diligent 
study of Shakespeare’s dramas enables us 
to affirm with any certainty about their 
writer’s own private feelings; but there is 
one thing which surely no reader of Ham- 
let can have ever doubted, and thatis, that 
before Shakespeare wrote that great play 
he had known and felt what it was to lose 
a father. 

These things being so, we cannot won- 
der that the elegies over ordinary kings 
and queens, although the most numerous, 
are yet in general the least satisfactory, 
specimens of this style of composition, for 
few tears have blotted the paper on which 
they are written. Kings have fared worst 
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of the two; for a queen, being still a wom- 
an, rouses tenderer feelings in a laureate’s 
breast, even when surveyed by him at the 
respectful distance enjoined by the eti- 
quette of courts, than her consort. Our 
English kings have had, many of them, 
exceptionally interesting careers; not a 
few of them have died singularly tragical 
deaths; yet from Gautefrid down to 
Southey—from the unsuccessful Latin 
hexameters in which the former bewailed 
Richard Coeur de Lion, down to the un- 
satisfactory English hexameters devoted 
by the latter to the memory of George III. 
—in what respect would literature have 
lost had a decree of the court of chancery 
enjoined a respectful muteness on the 
poet-laureate of the period, at the demise 
of each of our sovereigns? Even our 
royal martyr Charles I. (the nature of 
whose death, as it silenced the courtl 
strains of accustomed panegyric, so it 
might well seem to open a free course for 
the high poetic genius which this country 
then contained to expatiate in) obtained no 
worthy threnody. The youthful Dryden 
remained dumb: the matured powers of 
Milton were employed in justifying the 
king’s execution in prose, instead of be- 
wailing it in verse. Cowley sang (but af- 
ter the Restoration) the monarch 


To whom alone was given 

The double royalty of earth and heaven, 

Who crowned the kingly with the martyr’s 
crown, 


And Andrew Marvel devoted some fine 
lines to celebrate Charles’s royal demean- 
our on the scaffold — 


He nothing common did or mean 
Upon the memorable scene, 

But, with his keener eye, 

The axe’s edge did try ; 


Nor called the gods, with vulgar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless right ; 

But bowed his comely head 

Down as upon a bed. 


But these verses form no part of a pro- 
fessed ele They occur in an ode in 
honour of Cromwell. 

Cromwell, too, fortunate in death as in 
life, obtained the honour missed by 
Charles; the first-fruits of the splendid 
powers of Dryden were consecrated to his 
tomb. In words which their writer for- 
got in after-years,* the young poet first 

xed the death of a great man as the prop- 


* It was.in the lifetime of the unworthy Charles IT. 
that Dryden showed himself only too ready to 
* Heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the muse’s flame.” 
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er time for his praise, and then honoured 

Cromweli’s greatness by a singularly ap- 

propriate simile — 

And now ’tis time ; for ¢#er officious haste, 
Who would before have raised him to the 

sky 

Like unwise Romans, ere all rites be past, 

Would let too soon the sacred eagle fly. 


His grandeur he derived from God alone ; 
For he was great ere Fortune made him so. 

And wars, like mists that rise before the sun, 
Made him but greater seem, not greater grow. 


And if Cromwell, the usurper, who died in 
peaceful possession of the power his 
strong arm had snatched, could sti* the 
muse, how much more the usurper of our 
own century, whose career, more striking 
than his to the imagination, closed, as_his 
did not, ina tremendous downfall! The 
sea-girt isle, with its willows weeping over 
Napoleon’s tomb, might well prove irre- 
sistible to the poets of fifty years ago. 
Byron sent a fierce gale of denunciation to 
waft the dethroned tyrant’s bark thither.* 
Lamartine, with feelings of mingled hor- 
ror for Enghien’s murderer, and awe at 
the vast powers which had worked self- 
ishly, yet heaven-guided, for the chastise- 
ment of mankind, stood in spirit beside 
the broken sceptre which ivies and bram- 
bles covered : — 


° 
Tu grandis sans plaisir, tu tombas sans mur- 
mure,t 
Rien d’humain ne battait sous ton é€paisse 
armure. 
Sans haine et sans amour, tu vivais pour 
penser. 
Comme I’aigle, régnant dans un ciel solitaire, 
Tu n’avais qu’un regard pour mesurer la terre 
Et des serres pour |’embrasser. 


Tu mourus cependant de la mort du vulgaire, 
Ainsi qu’un moissonneur va chercher son 
salaire, 
Et dort sur sa faucille avant d’étre payé ! 
De ton glaive sanglant tu t’armas en silence, 
Et tu fus demander justice ou récompense 
Au dieu qui t’avait envoyé. 

But it was a countryman of Dante, 
Manzoni, who, in the “ Cingue Alagegio,” 
the finest Italian ode since Petrarch’s 
time, best expressed the compassion and 
the fear, the sense of man’s nothingness 
and of God’s greatness, which the lonely 
island death-bed of the destroyer of the 
nations roused in every thoughtful mind.t 


* Ode to Napoleon. 

t Far from true. 

t “ Napoleon’s Midnight Review,” by an anonymous 
German poet, is very striking. And our own Lock- 
hart, too, pictured well the calm after so many storms 
ia the lines which begin— 
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Napoleon’s great adversary, our own 
great duke, was followed to his resting- 
place in St. Paul’s amid the tears of a 
grateful nation, by a wise and thoughtful 
ode of our best living poet’s. Had he 
fallen at Waterloo, Byron or Scott might 
have produced something in his honour, 
to be, as Tennyson’s ode never will be, a 
household possession, a familiar strain to 
the ears and hearts of old and young. 
For such a dirge was suggested to Wolfe, 
a far less distinguished genius, by the 
death of Sir John Moore at Corunna. Yet 
who can say? The very greatness of the 
opportunity seems sometimes to paralyze 
the muse. Where she would fain sing 
her best she cannot. Nelson fell in the 
hour of victory, and in the lifetime of the 
writer of the “ Battle of the Baltic;” yet 
Cowper’s lamentation over the respectable 
old gentleman who was drowned in the 
“ Royal George,” is familiar to every school- 
child, while the “ Song of Trafalgar” has 
néver yet been written,— never can be 
now, in the sense in which we mean it; 
for an elegy is essentially the effusion of 
contemporary sorrow. And if it has fared 
thus with great commanders by sea and 
land, whose exploits are of the express 
nature which most naturally awakes the 
lyre; if Alexander sighed in vain for a 
Honier to record his deeds, and spared 
Pindar’s house, but could not wake the 
Theban eagle from the dust to prepare an 
ode for the funeral pile of the world’s 
conqueror—early as it was kindled — 
who can wonder that great statesmen, 
whose work is less visible to the vulgar 


“The mighty sun had just gone down 
Into the chambers of the deep; 
The ocean birds had upward flown 
Each in his cave to sleep. 


* And silent was the island shore, 
And breathless all the broad red sea, 
And motionless beside the door 
Our solitary tree. 


Our only tree, our ancient palm, 
Whose shadow sleeps our door beside, 
Partook the universal calm, 
When Buonaparte died!” 
Beside that lonely palm he paints the one weeping vet- 
eran, last of so many followers : — 
‘+ His soul was as a sword, to leap 
At his accustomed leader’s word ; 
I love to see the old man weep, 
He knew no other word.”” 
Then at last he leads us from the stillness without to 
the deeper stillness within, to the death-chamber: — 
“* He was not shrouded jn a shroud, 
He lay not like the vulgar dead, 
Vet all of haughty, stern, and proud 
From his pale face was fled. 


** He had put harness on to die, 
The eagle-star shone on his breast ; 
His sword lay bare his pillow high, 
That-sword he liked the best.’ 
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eye and stirs less the imagination of men, 
have been seldom fortunate in the strains 
which have commemorated them? A 
passing tribute, like that paid so well in the 
introduction to “ Marmion,” to the mem- 
ories of Pitt and Fox, has been oftener 
successful than more elaborate efforts. 

We have said that the funerals of 
queens have been more favoured by the 
Muses than those of their royal consorts. 
Yet here again the search is for the most 
part disappointing. What elegies might 
have been expected on ill-fated queenly 
beauties like Marie Antoinette or Mary 
Stuart! But the poets missed those 
grand opportunities. The headsman’s 
axe scared the lyric muse from their scaf- 
folds, as from those of Katherine Howard 
and of Ann Boleyn.* There is a satisfac- 
tion in observing that poor Ann’s heart- 
less successor, Jane Seymour, affecting as 
was the nature of her death, did not profit 
by securing the elegiac services of the 
court poet who kept silence over her pred- 
decessor’s fate. Atleast the only line of 
his effusion with which we can present our 
readers — 


In black were her ladies, and black were their 
fans — 


leaves, we may surely affirm, something to 
be desired in the way of pathos. But 
when a better woman than Jane Seymour 
dies, as she did, in childbed, she awakens, 
queen though she may have been, memo- 
ries of his own mother in her poet’s 
breast which have more than once poured 
themselves forth in a truly forceful lament. 
The Latin lines, with their strange jin- 
gling metre, in which the Jesuit Balde de- 
plored such a death of the young wife of 
the emperor Ferdinand, bear witness to 
genuine feeling, and contain some sub- 
lime thoughts. Here are four of the best 
stanzas of the ode : — 


Cum falcibus ageret zstas, 

Est et hac succisa majestas ; 
Ah, aristz purpurez sors ! 
Sicne dira te messuit mors ? 


Quo more vulgaris urtica, 
Jacet haec quoque regia spica ; 
Suo condidit horreo mors, 
Brevi posuit angulo sors. 


Ut bulla defluxit aquosa, 

Subsedit, ut vespere rosa ; 
Brevis omnis est flosculi sors, 
Rapit ungue celerrima mors. 


* Some rude but touching lines beginning, ‘*O death, 
rock me asleep,’ are attributed to this last hapless 
woman. She was wise in singing her own swan-song; 
and not relying for a requiem on such contemporary 
poets as Cavendi ; 





Quam manibus osseis tangit, 
Crystallinam phialam frangit ; 
O inepta et rustica mors! 

O caduca juvenculz sors ! 


Leopoldina (such was the young em- 
press’s name) died in the bright harvest 
weather of the August which succeeded 
the peace of Westphalia. Well might 


‘her sudden removal from the returning 


prosperity of her country strike a poet’s 
mind, and give him new views of that ter- 
rible and indiscriminating might of death, 
which, as he says in a subsequent stanza, 
cares not whether it gathers the lily or the 
burr, the violet or the thistle! The worth- 
ier of our two English queens who died 
in childbirth, Elizabeth, wife of Henry 
VII., the White Rose of York, had first 
enjoyed for many years the peace which 
her union coment ; and though she had 
mourned her eldest son’s death, left chil- 
dren entering on public life, besides her 
own noble sisters, to lament her loss. 
Her grave matronly farewell to them, and 
to her wedded lord, was written by Sir 
Thomas More in a measure familiar to 
readers of the “ Canterbury Tales.” These 
juvenile verses of that famous chancellor 
and thoroughly good man, are marked by 
the piety which was the noblest distinc- 
tion of his after-years. Here are some of 
of the stanzas : — 


Adieu, mine own dear spouse, my worthy 


lord ; 
The faithful love that did us both combine 
In marriage and peaceable concord, 
Into your hands here do I ciean resign, 
To be bestowed on your childrén and mine ; 
Erst were ye father, now must ye supply 
The mother’s part also, for here I lie. 


Where are our castles now? where are our 
towers ? 
Goodly Richmond, soon art thou gone from 


me. 

Of Westminster, that costly work * of yours, 
Mine own dear lord, now shall I never see ! 
Almighty God, vouchsafe to grant that ye 

For you and children well may edify ; 

My palace builded is, for lo, now here I lie! 


Adieu, Lord Henry, loving son, adieu. 
Our Lord increase your honour and estate : 
Adieu, sweetheart, my little daughter Kate.t 
Thou shalt, sweet babe, such is thy destiny, 
Thy mother never know, for lo ! now here I 
lie. 


Lady Cecily, Lady Anne, and Lady Katherine, 
Farewell, my well-belovéd sisters three. 


* Henry VII.’s chapel. 
. t Rng poor little infant whose birth cost its mother 
er life. 
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O Lady Bridget,* other sister mine, 

Lo, here the end of worldly vanity ! 

Now are you well who earthly folly flee, 
And heavenly things do praise and magnify, — 
Farewell, and pray for me, for lo ! now here I 

lie. 


Adieu, my lords, adieu my ladies all ! 
Adieu, my faithful servants every one ; 
Adieu, my commons, whom I never shall 
See in this world ;— wherefore, to Thee 
alone, 
Immortal God, verily Three in One, 
I me commend ; Thy infinite mercy 
Show to Thy servant ;— for now here I lie. 


It is interesting to compare with this 
artless and pious poem, the lines, in the 
not very dissimilar Spenserian measure of 
“Childe Harold,” in which Byron ex- 
pressed his own and his country’s grief at 
the loss of their future queen; incompar- 
ably the finest of the class of elegies which 
we have been just considering : — 


The gulf is thick with phantoms, but the 
chief 
Seems royal still, though with her head dis- 
crowned ; 
And pale, but lovely, with maternal grief, 
She clasps a babe, to whom her breast yields 


no relief ! 
168. 
Scion of chiefs and monarchs, where art 
thou? 


Fond hope of many nations, art thou dead ? 

Could not the grave forget thee, and lay low 

Some less majestic, less belovéd head ? 

In the sad midnight, while thy heart still 
bled; 

The mother of a moment, o’er thy boy 

Death hushed that pang forever: with thee 
fled , 

The present happiness and promised joy 

Which filled the imperial isles so full it 

seemed to cloy. . 


169. 
Peasants bring forth in safety. Can it be, 
Oh thou that wert so happy, so adored’! 
Those who weep not for kings shall weep 


for thee, 

And Freedom’s heart, grown heavy, cease 
to hoard 

Her many griefs for one? for she had 
poured 


Her orisons for thee, and o’er thy head 
Beheld her Iris. Thou, too, lonely lord, 
And desolate consort — vainly wert thou 
wed ! 
The husband of a year ! the father of the dead! 
170. 
Of sackcloth was thy wedding-garment 


made ; 
Thy bridal’s fruit is ashes: in the dust 


* The daughter of Edward IV., who became a nun. 
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The fair-haired daughter of the Isles is laid, 


The love of millions! How we did entrust 
Futurity to her! and, though it must 
Darken above our bones, yet fondly deemed 
Our children should obey her child, and 
blessed * 
Her and her hoped-for seed, whose promise 
seemed 
Like stars to shepherds’ eyes: —’twas but a 
meteor beamed. 
171. 
Woe unto us, not her ; for she sleeps well: 
The fickle reek of popular breath, the tongue 
Of hollow counsel, the false oracle 
Which from the birth of monarchy hath 
run 
Its knell in princely ears, till the o’er-stung 
~—— have armed in madness, the strange 
ate 
Which tumbles mightiest sovereigns, and 
hath flung 
Against their blind omnipotence a weight 
Within the opposing scale, which crushes 
soon or late, — 
172. 
These might have been her destiny ; but no, 
Our hearts deny it : and so young, so fair, 
Good without effort ; great without a foe ; 
But now a bride and mother—and now 
there! 
How many ties did that stern moment tear! 
From thy sire’s to his humbiest subject’s 
breast, 
Is linked the electric chain of that despair, 
Whose shock was as an earthquake’s, and 
opprest 
The land which loved thee so that none could 
love thee best. 


In these grand stanzas, the full pathos 
of the most pathetic of the situations inci- 
dent to human life, is made to strike the 
mind with all its weight: the young wife 
vanishing with her babe in her arms from 
the busy stage of life ; snatched suddenly, 
without warning, from the embrace of the 
husband who adores her, from the nation 
of which she is the hope: while her royal 
descent forms the grand historical back- 
ground of the picture, and the crown that 
awaited her, with the fair roseate vistas 
which opened before her into a hopeful 
future, are used as the accessories which 
heighten the effect of the main group on 
which our eyes are fixed. Yet one thing 
is wanting. The poet who used his simple 
skill over the bier of Elizabeth of York, 
knew of a Father and a Friend to whom 
the soul, suddenly parted from husband 


* A bad rhyme; but Lord Byron had better have 

laced one as bad as that at the end of stanza 168, than, 
he the sake of using the corre¢tly sounding c/oy, im- 
ported into it the unsatisfactory, and indeed impossible, 
idea of a satiety caused by a joy which was yet only 
promised. 
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and children, might commend itself. 
The great genius whose majestic strains 
accompany the mourners over Charlotte 
of Wales, on their way to St. George’s 
chapel, there to lay 


Her comely head 
Low in the dust of half-forgotten kings, 


can only speak of her death as an escape 
from possible evils, as an end of sorrow. 
She has passed out of his sight within a 
gloomy portal; and of the light which 
has shone from heaven to irradiate the 
darkness within it, he knows nothing. 

The same sad defect makes the “ Ado- 
nais” of Shelley no unmixed delight to 
thoughtful minds. It is natural to pass 
from the elegies spoken over crowned 
heads to those which mourn the heirs of 
the kingdom of genius ; and, among these, 
Shelley’s lamentation over the untimely 
bier of Keats stands pre-eminent. It is 
the third in descent from the wail of Mos- 
chus over Bion, the intermediate place 
being held by the “ Lycidas” of Milton.* 
Many a poet has come forwardin the 
course of the intervening centuries with 
an affectionate tribute to the memory of a 
departed brother; many a skilful hand 
has twined the bay-leaf with the cypress 
for the tomb of genius ; but none has been 
able to hang his garland so high as these 
three. 

True, as we all know, the “ Lycidas ” of 
Milton has been severely handled by Dr. 
Johnson; and we ourselves remember 
hearing a distinguished writer, now de- 
ceased, express his full concurrence with 
that unfavourable judgment. But Dr. 
Johnson, admirable judge of many things 
as he was, was (as his strictures on Gray 
show) no great judge of poetry. And the 
true and most enchanting poetry of “ Lyc- 
idas” is wholly ignored by his criticism, 
which spreads itself on minor points of 
detail; and which, even granted more 
fully than we should be willing to do, 
would not much impair the poem’s effect 
as a whole. When he calls its “ num- 
bers unpleasing,” he merely shows the de- 
ficiency of his own ear for music. He ob- 
jects to its pastoral imagery as old and as 
unreal, and fails to me the spirit 
which has rejuvenated the antique masque 
and the truth which directs its movements : 


* This last poem approaches even yet closer, in at 
least two famous pawcane, to the lament for Daphnis 
in the first idyll of Theocritus; in each case improving 
on its original. Shelley imitates Moschus more direct- 
ly; borrowing from him his address to the mourning 
omy of poetry, whom he reminds of her earlier tears 
‘or Milton’s death, just as Moschus recalls to her those 
she shed for Homer. 

LIVING AGE, 
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the Spenserian admixture of sacred 
thoughts with classic forms (no invention 
of Milton’s, but a characteristic of the 
whole Renaissance) meets with his just 
disapproval on moral grounds; but this 
censure is scarcely relevant to the ques- 
tion whether the two last sections of the 
poem (commencing with “Return, Al- 
pheus,” etc.) are not, in spite of it, re- 
splendent with a truly exquisite beauty. 

The “ Adonais” is the outpouring of a 
sorrowful spirit, whereas “ Lycidas ” comes 
from an habitually cheerful mind made sad 
only for a season. “Lycidas” breathes 
the faith of a Christian, ready to doff his 

uaint mythological disguise instantly be- 
ore a diviner presence. Pantheism is the 
inspiration of the “ Adonais,” though itis a 
pantheism feeling after a better creed, and 
willing ever and anon to use its language. 

The “ Adonais,” like “ Lycidas,” has its 
strain of tender sorrow interrupted by an 
outburst of indignation, which each poem 
could well dispense with; for Shelley’s 
wrath against Keats’s critics is unreason- 
able, while Milton’s rebuke to the clergy 
of his day always strikes the ear as irrel- 
evant.* And like “Lycidas,” the “ Ado- 
nais” dwells in an ideal region; but it is 
one peopled by forms, for the most part, 
of the poet’s own invention; the shadowy 
abstractions of his gloomy creed embodied 
for a moment by the strong force of his 
imagination, and gaining a transitory life 
from his glowing passion of woes. 

The “mighty mother,” Poetry, is sum- 
moned by Shelley, at the outset of his 
song, to weep over her youngest, dearest 
son: he groups round the dead poet the 
ethereal shapes of the fair fancies of his 
verse — 


Who were his flocks, whom near the living 
streams 
Of his young spirit he fed, 


mourning as they droop beside their shep- 
herd’s bier. 


XIII. 


/ And others came, Desires and Adorations, 

Wingéd Persuasions and veiled Destinies, 

Splendours and Glooms, and glimmering 

Incarnations 

| Of hopes and fears and twilight Phantasies ; 

And Sorrow, with her family of Sighs, 

And Pleasure, blind with tears, led by the 
gleam 

Of her own dying smile instead of eyes, 


i 


* There is one point in which the ** Adonais”’ might 
well have been reformed after the example of ‘* Lyci- 
das,” and that is its length, which is about twice as 
great, and some compression of which would have 
greatly added to the force of the poem. 
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Came in slow pomp; the moving pomp 
might seem 
Like pageantry of mist on an autumnal stream. 


XIV. 


All he had loved, and moulded into thought, 

From shape, and hue, and odour, and sweet 
sound,* 

Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 

Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair un- 
bound, 

Wet with the tears that should adorn the 
ground, 

Dimmed the aérial eyes that kindle day ; 

Afar the melancholy thunder moaned, 

Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay, 

And the wild winds flew round, sobbing in 

their dismay. 


XV. 

Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains, 

se feeds her grief with his remembered 
ay, 

And will no more reply to winds or fount- 
ains, 

Or amorous birds perched on the young 
green spray, 

Or herdsman’s horn, or bell at closing day ; 

Since she can mimic not his lips, more dear 

Than those for whose disdain they pined 
away 

, ._ Into a shadow of all sounds : —a drear 
Murmur between their songs, is all the wood- 

men hear. 


XVI. 
Grief made the young Spring wild, and she 
threw down 
Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn were, 
Or they dead leaves; since her delight is 
flown, 
For whom s:iould she have waked the sullen 
ear? 
To Phcebus was not Hyacinth so dear, 
Nor to himself Narcissus, as to both 
Thou Adonais ; wan they stand and sere 
Amid the faint companions of their youth, 
With dew all turned to tears; odour to sigh- 
ing ruth, 


In this splendid passage, how soon, and 
with how great advantage, the abstract 
gives place to the concrete, Shelley’s own 
eee to the old yet fresh mytholo 
of Hellas; in order to depict, with the 
loveliest and most speaking of images, the 
sorrow of nature for the man who, while 
he lived, had loved her so well ! 

It is a descent in the poetic scale, how- 
ever beautifully executed, when after these 
Titan-like yet lovely impersonations of na- 
ture, a later page presents us with three 


* How well what has been called the ‘sensuous 
character”? of Keats’s verse is here marked! 

_t A bad rhyme, but one which passes scarcely no- 
ticed amid such exquisite melodies, as does likewise the 
too speedy recurrence of “lay’’ and **day”’ in the next 
stanza. 
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contemporary poets — Byron, Moore, and 
Shelley. himself, mourning over their slain 
brother, 


The mountain shepherds came, 
Their garlands sere, their magic mantles rent. 


But Shelley’s self-portraiture, his account 
of himself, as 


' A pard-like spirit, beautiful and swift — / 
| A love in desolation masked —a power 
| Girt round with weakness, 


is wonderfully true; nor could any hand 

but his own have painted so well his 
strength as the poet, his weakness as a 
a as he has done in these touching 
nes :— 


|His head was bound with pansies over- 


lown, 

—— violets, white, and pied, and 
lue ; 

| And a light spear, topped with a cypress 
cone, 

| Round whose rude shaft dark ivy-tresses 


grew 
Yet dripping with the forest’s noonday dew, 
Vibrated, as the ever-beating heart 

' Shook the weak hand that grasped it; of 

that crew, 

| He came the last, neglected and apart, 

A — deer, struck by the hunter’s 

art. 


A third group remains ; but this time not 
of mourners. The preceding description 
of the lamenting poets was ushered in by 
that magnificent image of the sorrowful 
Urania on her way to the chamber of 
death : — 


She rose like an autumnal night, that springs 
Out of the east, and follows wild and drear 
The golden day, which on eternal wings, 
Even as a ghost abandoning a bier, 

Has left the earth a corpse. 


Well may she shroud herself in such 
loom ; for the poet’s cheerless creed sees 
in death the extinction of all personality, 
notwithstanding that his better instincts 
revolt against the apparent injustice to ex- 
claim : — 
| Nought we know dies. 
‘which knows 
Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 
| By sightless lightning? the intense atom 
glows 
‘A moment, then is quenched in a most cold 
, repose. 


Shall that alone 


XXII. 
Alas ! that all we loved of him should be, 
But for our grief, as if it had not been, 
' And grief itself be mortal! Woe is me! 
Whence are we, and why are we? of what 
\ scene 
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The actors or spectators? Great and mean 
Meet massed in death, who lends what life 
must borrow. : 
As long as skies are blue, and fields are 
green, 
Evening must usher night, night urge the 


morrow ; 
Month follow month with woe, and year wakd 
year to sorrow. 


‘ But before the poet unveils to us his third 
company, his song undergoes that transi- 
tion from sadness to joy which is marked 
in “ Lycidas” by the well-known lines — 


Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no 
more, 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead. 


The language of Shelley is very similar, 
his meaning, alas! very unlike, to Milton’s. 
He can say of the departed — 

Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not 


sleep — 
He hath awakened from the dream of life: 


but, as appears from the context, what he 
means is, that that bright soul has been 
reabsorbed into the soul of the universe; 
to be immortal in its immortality, to kindle 
and animate (as it does) the nature which 
it once could contemplate; but to have no 
more a distinct individual existence. Such, 
stripped of the beautiful poetry in which it 
is clothed, seems the true sentiment of the 
stanzas following the fortieth, which every 
heart assents to as an account of what 
early death should be:— 


xL. 


He has outsoared the shadow of our night ;| 
Envy, and calumny, and hate, and pain, =| 
And that unrest which men miscall delight, } 
Can touch him not, and torture not again ; | 
From the contagion of the world’s slow 
stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in 
vain ; } 
Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to 


urn, 

With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn. 
XL. 

He lives, he wakes — ’tis death is deav, not 


he; 

Mourn not for Adonais. Thou young Dawn, 

Turn all thy dew to splendour, for from thee 

The spirit thou lamentest is not gone ; 

Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to mourn ! 

Cease, ye faint flowers and fountains, and 
thou air, 

Which like a mourning veil thy scarf hadst 
thrown 

O’er the abandoned earth, now leave it bare, 

Even to the joyous stars which smile on its 

despair. 
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XLII. 
He is made one with nature ; there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder, to the song of night’s sweet 
bird ; 
He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and 


stone, 
Spreading itself where’er that power may 
move 
Which has withdrawn his being to’ its own; 
Which wields the world with never-wearied 
love, 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 


XLIV. 
The splendours of the firmament of time 
May be eclipsed, but are extinguished not ; 
Like stars to their appointed height they 
climb ; 
death is a low mist which cannot blot 


| And 
When lofty 


| The brightness it may veil. 
thought 
Lifts a young heart above its mortal lair, 
And love and life contend in it, for what 
Shall be its earthly doom, the dead live 
there, 
And move like winds of light on dark and 
stormy air. 


This vague survival as an influence, as a 
renown, when the man who knew, and 
who loved, has ceased to be, is very cold 
and dreary (grandly poetic and imaginative 
as is Shelley’s way of depicting it) when 
compared with the warm light of the close 
of “Lycidas,” apd its hero’s blissful re 
pose, listening to 


The unexpressive nuptial song, 
In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 


Accordingly, the companions who there 
welcome him live with the life which is 
everlasting. They are 


Saints above 
In solemn troops, and sweet societies, 
That sing, and singing in their glory move. 


But those who.rise to receive Adonais 
into his unsubstantial kingdom : thought 
borrowed from the sublime fourteenth 
chapter of Isaiah) are dim forms, ve 
shadowy in their grandeur, and not at 
well selected; for of the three representa- 
tives of fame, which no early death has 
blighted, Chatterton has enjoyed a re- 
nown disproportionate to his merits, and 
Lucan reaped as full a harvest as the long- 
est life could have obtained for him. 
There is, however, scarcely another draw- 
back to the majesty of the forty-fifth 
stanza. 
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XLV. 
The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 
Rose from their thrones, built beyond mor- 
tal thought 

Far in the unapparent ; Chatterton 

Rose pale, his solemn agony had not 

Vet faded from him; Sidney, as he fought 

And as he fell, and as he lived and loved, 

Sublimely mild, a spirit without spot, 

Arose ; and Lucan, by his death approved ; 
Oblivion, as they rose, shrank like a thing re- 


proved. 
XLVI. 
And many more, whose names on earth are 
dark, 


But whose transmitted effluence cannot die 

So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 

Rose, robed in dazzling immortality. 

“ Thou art become as one of us,” they me ; 

“It was for thee yon kingless sphere has 
lon 

Swung blind in unascended majesty, 

Silent alone amid a heaven of song. 

Assume thy wingéd throne, thou Vesper of 

our throng!” 


From the nebulous grandeur of this unreal 
apotheosis, the poet turns to stand inspired 
beside his friend’s grave outside the walls 
of Rome. There, amid ruins telling 
of man’s mortality, and grand recollections 
speaking of his immortality, arise Shel- 
ley’s aspirations towards death —aspira- 
tions which the succeeding years fulfilled. 
This last confession of so richly endowed 
a genius, that neither art nor nature can 
satisfy the soul, that the bright changeful 
hues of earth derive all their beauty and 
all their significance from the purer light 
behind them, which man cannot see and 
live —yet cannot live happily tiJl he does 
see —is well worth pondering. It is the 
language of one “not far from the king- 
dom m 5 God.” ; 
LI. 
The One remains, the many change and 


pass ; 

Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s 
shadows fly, 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. — 


Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou 
dost seek! 

Follow where all is fled! Rome’s azure 
sky, 

Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words are 
weak 

The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to 
speak, 
LIII. 

Why linger, why turn back, why shrink, my 
heart ? 

Thy hopes are gone before: from all things 
here 
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They have departed; thou shouldst now 
depart ! 

A light is past from the revolving year, 

And man and woman ; and what still is dear, 

Attracts to crush, repels to make thee 
wither : 

The soft sky smiles, — the low wind whis- 
pers near: 

*Tis Adonais calls ; oh hasten thither ! 

No more let Life divide what Death can join 

together. 


Will our readers blame us for having 
uoted so much from this exquisite, but 
ar from new, poem? We trust not; for 

no one who does not know its musical 
stanzas by heart can object to read them 
over again. Would it were somewhat 
more compact to make it more easily read 
through by our impatient generation. And 
would, for our sake, but much more for 
his own, that ere he wrote it Shelley had 
done groping his way through the mist, 
and reached the sunlight. This is much 
to be wished even with a view to the lower 
interests of art; for the new mythology is 
neither so tangible nor so graceful as the 
old: nothing but the poet’s strong faith in 
it could have galvanized it even into that 
semblance of life which it here possesses. 
Still a strong belief even in a falsehood is 
better, for poetical purposes as for some 
others, than a languid acquiescence in a 
truth; witness Lucretius (if our ‘modern 
professors will allow us to say so) among 
the ancients; witness, in our own day, 
“ Adonais.” The matured product of its 
great writer’s genius, this marvellous 
elegy, in one point of view the most origi- 
nal of modern poems, pays yet a pele. 
tribute of imitation to the elder poets: 
most of all to that “sire of an immortal 
strain,” that “third among the sons of 
light,” on whose school-exercise, as _ the 
irreverent have called his “ Lycidas,” it 
condescends to model itself,— A/atre pul- 
chré filia pulchrior : and yet not so; for 
who can call the “ Adonais ” a more per- 
fect gem than “Lycidas”? But it excels 
it by virtue of its deeper sorrow, of its 
wilder passion, of its awful yet most in- 
structive glimpses of man’s despair, with- 
out revealed truth. In “Lycidas” we 
watch the first flight, and hear the first 
notes of that genius whose after-course 
suggests to us Shelley’s own “ Skylark ” — 


Higher still and higher, 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire ; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever 
singest. 

















But the gifted yet unhappy author of the 
“ Adonais” felt a rankling shaft weigh 
down his wings from the. flight to those 
untroubled regions of pure air: — 


He \ooks before and after 
And pines for what is not ; 
His sweetest songs are those which tell of sad- 
dest thought, 


And of these songs, the most sustained, 
the sweetest and the saddest, is this which 
he sang beside a poet’s grave at Rome. 

It is well known that Milton, in the 
“ Lycidas,” was to some small extent an 
imitator of a beautiful pastoral by Spen- 
ser. Who the lady bewailed in the “ No- 
vember” of his “Shepherd’s Calendar” 
was, is unknown; but the fair maid of 
Kent, there celebrated under the name of 
Dido, was evidently dear to the young poet’s 
heart. Spenser’s version of the complaint 
made by Moschus of man’s mortality is 
worth quoting from this poem : — 


Whence ° it that the flow’ret of the field doth 
fade, 
And lieth buried long in winter’s vale: 
Yet soon as spring his mantle hath displayed 
It flow’reth fresh, as it should never fail : 
But thing on earth that is of most avail, 
As virtue’s branch and beauty’s bud 
Reliven not for any good ? 
O heavy herse ! 
The branch once dead, the bud eke needs 
must quail ; 
O careful verse ! 


Seven more stanzas follow after the same 

pattern, containing one noticeable line, 

which may have been suggested by Albert 

Durer’s engravings,— 

All music sleeps where Death doth lead the 
dance ; 


and a resolution (like the well-known 
words of Dante and Petrarch) to trust 
earth no more, after such an example of 
its instability as Dido’s death,— 


For what might be in earthly mould, 
That did her buried body hold ; 


and then follows the retractation, in the 
four last stanzas, of laments misplaced. 
Here are two of them : 


Why wail we then? why weary we the gods 
with plaints, 

As if some evil were to her betight ? 
She reigns a goddess now among the saints, 
That whylom was the saint of shepherds hight 
And is installed now in heaven’s height. 

I see the blessed soul, I see, 

Walk in Elysian fields so free. 

O bene herse ! 

Might I once come to thee (O that I might !) 
O joyful verse ! 
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Unwise —_ wretched men to weet what’s good 
or ill, 

We deem of death as doom of ill desert ; 

But knew we, fools, what it us brings until, 

Die would we daily, once it to expert : 

No danger there the shepherd can asert ; 
Fair felds and pleasant layes there been ; 
The fields aye fresh, the grass aye green : 

O happy herse ! 
Cease now my song, my woe now wasted is, 
O joyful verse ! 


Spenser had an opportunity for a grander 
elegy than this pretty pastoral (sung ona 
drear November day bya shepherd whose 
summer joys have departed), when his 
gallant and poetic patron, the young Sir 
Philip Sidney, fell before Zutphen; but it 
cannot be said that he made any great use 
of it. Perhaps his own feelings were too 
deeply engaged to enable him to put forth 
his full strength. For whatever reason, 
“the mournful muse of Thestylis” strays 
about from heaven to Olympus in a some- 
what bewildered style ; and there are not 
many stanzas deserving quotation in the 
“ Astrophel.” These, however, (supposed 
to be spoken by “ Sidney’s sister” over 
the dead brother from whose blood a 
beauteous flower has sprung), deserve it 
well. She asks in them, but she also 
answers, the same question as that put in 
those beautiful lines in “ Maud” which 
begin, “ Oh, that ’twere possible.” 


O death! that hast us of such riches reft, 

Tell us, at least, what hast thou with it done? 

What = become of him whose flower, here 
eft, 

Is but the shadow of his likeness gone ? 

Scarce like the shadow of that which he was, 

Nought like, but that he like a shade did pass, 


But that immortal spirit which was decked 

With all the dowries of celestial grace, 

By sovereign chceice from th’ heavenly choirs 
select, 

And lineally derived from angel’s race, — 

Oh! what is now of it become, aread ? 

Aye me! can so divine a thing be dead? 


Ah, no! it is not dead, nor can it die, 

But lives for aye in blissful paradise, 
Where, like a new-born babe, it soft doth lie 
In bed-of lilies wrapt in tender wise, 

And compassed all about with roses sweet, 
And dainty violets from head to feet. 


There thousand birds, all of celestial brood, 

To him do sweetly carol day and night, 

And with strange notes, of him well under- 
stood, 

Lull him asleep in angel-like delight ; 

Whilst in sweet dreams to him presented be 

Immortal beauties which no eye can see. 








This lament, written for a sister by a per- 
sonal friend of the brave and accomplished 
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Sidney, may fitly introduce the last great 
division of our subject —the elegies sa- 
cred to private grief, sung often over gen- 
tle heads which no worldly distinction 
ever crowned; heads like hers of whom 
Wordsworth said — 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh! 
The difference to me ! 


And here, how variously the same sort of 
sorrow has found expression! An ac- 
complished satirist and statesman like 
Canning mourns a dear son’s memory 
a few lines of unwonted gravity; an ami- 
able divine like Young breathes forth his 
sorrow at the death of a beloved daughter 
in “ Night Thoughts ” (instructive always, 
often poetic) on the great last things; a 
son is led by an honoured father’s death 
to the grave and solemn meditations on 
the instability of earthly things, which 
find utterance in the “Coplas de Man- 
rigue;” or, again, the picture of the 
mother he lost in childhood: excites in 
Cowper’s gentle breast those tender rec- 
ollections which have poured themselves 
forth in one of the best known and most 
touching poems in the English language.* 
Husbands have consecrated the holy 
memories of their wedded love by verse,— 
never more imperishable than in Milton’s 
sonnet on his night vision of the wife who, 
happier than her predecessor, died ere she 
had vexed him. Such cries of the heart 
always carry a note of distinction from the 
elegy, however well written, of the pro- 
fessional mourner. Pope’s on an unhap- 
py suicide, with whom he probably had 
not been personally acquainted, ends in 
vague generalities; Virgil’s splendid pan- 
— on the young Marcellus is indeed 
all but tender enough to have been spoken 
by the bereaved mother, who swooned 
wher she first heard it. But elegies like 
the eleventh of Propertius’s fifth book are 
too stately to have been measured out by a 
throbbing breast, beautiful as is its expres- 
sion of the love of the dignified and chaste 
Cornelia for the husband and children 
she has been forced to leave,—a love that 
survives those funeral fires which have 


* It is a woman’s hand very fitly which has erected 
the fairest monument to that good son. ‘Cowper's 
Grave”’ is one of Mrs. Browning’s best poems : — 

**O poets, from a maniac’s tongue was poured the 
deathless singing ! ; 

O Christians, at your cross of hope a hopeless hand 

was clinging! 

O men, this man in brotherhood your weary paths 

beguiling, ; 

Groaned inly while he taught you peace, and died 

while ye were smiling!’ 
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made her ashes (as she sadly says) “a 
light burden now, which can be borne 
with one hand,” to commend its objects 
to ~'’ another’s affection with the tender 
wis 


Quod mihi detractum est, vestros accedat ad 
annos ! 


So, too, with friendship. Milton must 
have loved as well as venerated the friend 
to whose “ religious memory ” he has ded- 
icated one of his finest sonnets; and Pe- 
trarch the Colonna of whom he speaks so 
fondly as the joint refreshment of his 


by|weary thoughts with his adored laurel- 


tree (and surely a safer resting-place for 
them than Laura). And how dear to the 
heart of our greatest living poet was he 

whose dust now rests in a quiet church- 

= overlooking the Bristol Channel; 
ow inappeasable his longings for 


The touch of that vanished hand, 
And the sound of the voice which is still, 


of the friend who was unto him as his 
own soul, is testified by the book which 
will, in all probability, prove its great 
author’s most durable title to fame. 

We have no space here for a detailed 
examination of “In Memoriam;” and it 
is too well known to our readers to make 
a brief extract or two from it acceptable 
to them. Besides, our business to-day is 
scarcely with living poets. 

We therefore turn from Tennyson to 
Petrarch, from the nineteenth to the four- 
teenth century, for our examples of verse 
expressing a wholly private sorrow, and 
propose to conclude our somewhat discur- 
sive survey of elegies by offering our 
readers afew original versions with one 
exception never before published, of the 
far-famed “ Book of Odes and Sonnets,” 
consecrated by Petrarch to the grave of 
the lady whom he loved, and in whom he 
found a friend discreeter and holier than 
he deserved. There are affectations and 
absurdities in the poems which he ad- 
dressed to Laura while she lived, not to 
speak of graver errors. Yet, though Pe- 
trarcly was born in days when the Church 
had fallen short indeed of her high call- 
ing, and though he personally was far 
from exemplifying in his life the faith of 
which he was a professed guardian, yet 
the night of adversity seems to have re- 
called him to loftier and better thoughts 
than those with which he sported in his 
prosperous days. Readers of Proper- 
tius will remember the seventh elegy of 
his fifth book—not assuredly, however, 
for the pleasure that it gave them. Now, 
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let us compare with it (the contrast is in- 
structive) the ode in which Petrarch de- 
picts a similar theme — the apparition of 
a dead lady to the man who had loved her 
in her lifetime. The love of Propertius 
and Cynthia had been unhallowed — of the 
earth earthy. Such, too, is the vision of her 
which scares him in the night season. The 
well-known features, and the ornaments 
with which he used to toy, carry with them 
in an unexplained but ghastly manner the 
tokens of the funeral pile. The dead lips 
utter fierce reproaches against the living 
lover’s ingratitude, who has forgotten his 
Cynthia in the pursuit of fresh pleasures. 
She bids him make up for that ingratitude 
by showing kindness to her nurse and to 
her favourite handmaid; she bespeaks her 
epitaph, and tells him to free her tomb 
from the strangling folds of the ivy. Then, 
as the spectre’s allotted time is shortened 
by the approach of morning, come the last 
embrace and the ominous farewell : 


Nunc te possideant aliz ; mox sola tenebo ; 
Mecum eris et mixtis ossibus ossa terram. 


It is a powerful, but a horrible picture. 
The image which it exhibits is that of a 
wretched ghost rising from beneath to 
summon the partner of its former guilty 
pleasures to follow it into the shades be- 
low. The Christian poet’s vision is of a 
far different order to the heathen’s,— weak 
and imperfect Christian as he has been, 
and perhaps still is. For Petrarch has 
found in Laura his good, as Propertius in 
Cynthia his evil, genius; refusing, in the 
love which he offered to her, all that would 
not stand with her own and‘her lover’s 
hopes of heaven. Therefore, his dream of 
her is as of a descending angel stooping 
from her own bliss to chide and console 
her lover’s sorrow, to bid him emulate his 
Laura’s victory over self, and seek to 
share the bright crown she now enjoys. 
Cynthia leaves Propertius for her legacy 
a remorse and aterror; Laura bequeathes 
to Petrarch a gladness anda hope. This 
is the canzone; in the original one of the 
most beautiful in the Italian language, as 
readers conversant with it will remember 
—a thing to be believed rather than seen 
(it is to be feared) by means of such ren- 
dering as we can give it: — 


CANZONE VI. 
(Jn Morte di M. Laura.) 


I. 


When comes my faithful, gentle comforter, 
To give my wearied life a little rest — 
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When by her form my hed’s left * side seems 
pressed, 

And words most wise and tender sound from 
her, 

I, pale while love and fear my spirit stir, 

Say — “ Whence, oh happy spirit, com’st thou 
now?” 

She draws a laurel-bough 

And a palm branchlet from her bosom fair, 

And says — “ From heaven’s calm air 

Th’ empyrean ; from that holy place returning 

Only to comfort thee, thy grief discerning.” 


2. 


By gesture and by words I humbly pay 
My thanks to her ; then ask, “ How didst thou 


know 

My state?” And she—“ The mournful 
waves that flow, 

These tears of thine, without a stint or stay, 

With windy breath of sighs, have forced their 

. wa 

Far up a and trouble there my peace ; 

Thee does it then displease 

So much, that I have left earth’s misery 

For better life on high ? 

When it should please thee, if for me thy love 

Were such as looks and words once seemed to 
prove.” 


I answer —“ For myself, not thee, I weep, 

I, who am left in darkness and in pain ; 

Yet sure, as of a thing seen close and plain, 
That thou of heaven hast scaled the toilsome 


steep. 
For, how . God and nature grant to keep 
Virtue so great, its place in one young heart, 
Yet not ordain its part 
In endless bliss for deeds so good and fair ? 
Rarest of spirits rare, 
Whose life was lofty here ’mid men below, 
Who then to heaven on sudden wing didst go. 


“ But I, what can I else but weep and wail, 

Wretched and lone, yea nothing, reft of thee ? 

Would I had died in cradled infancy, 

Nor lived to feel love’s pang’s my heart as- 
sail!” 

And she Why, weeping thus, in courage 
fail 

Were it not better lift thy wings from earth, 

And things of mortal birth, 

And thy sweet tales of love’s beguiling play 

In faithful balance weigh ; 

And follow me, if true thy love indeed, 

Plucking henceforth a branch like these my 
meed.” 


“T wished to ask of thee,” I answer then, . 

“The truths those leafy boughs might sig- 
nify?” 

And she: “ Thou to thyself canst make reply, 


* “Che m’avea 
Da quella parte, onde il core ha la gente.” 
Dante, Pur. c. x. 
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Thou who dost one * so honour with thy pen. 
The palm means victory; and I vanquished, 


when 

Still young, the world and self. Of triumph 
sign 

Are laurels; they are mine, 

Thanks to that Lord who gave His strength 
to me. 

Thou, when the enemy 

Assaults, turn to Him, and His help implore, 

That, thy course sped, we meet His face be- 


fore.” 
6. 
“ Are these the bright locks, this the knotted 
gold,” 


I say, “ that binds me yet, these the fair eyes 

That were my sun?” “Err not with fools,” 
she cries ; 

“ Speak not like them, nor yet their credence 
hold. 

Pure spirit am I in heaven’s blissful fold ; 

What thou now seekest has been’ dust for 
years: 

But yet, to dry thy tears, 

’Tis granted me to seem so; such to view 

I shall be: fairer too, 

And dearer to thee for resistance grave, 

Which both thy soul and mine had power to 
save.” 


7: 
I weep; and she my face 
Dries with her hand, and after softly sighs ; 
Blames me with words that rise 
Mighty to melt a rock ; and then alone 
She leaves me, she and sleep together gone. 


This ode was written many years after 
Laura’s death. In the poems which pre- 
cede it, Petrarch expresses a yet more 
despairing sorrow; speaking of himself 
as a storm-tossed mariner who has lost 
the pole-star that guided his course, as a 
blind and disconsolate wanderer bereft of 
the light which alone cheered him before. 
In more than one sonnet he marvels at 
his own dulness of apprehension at his 
last interview with Laura. When he took 
his leave of her for that fatal journey, in 
the course of which he was to receive the 
tidings of her death, how was it that her 
sad yet tender look did not warn him that 
this was the last of his happy days? 


SONNET 6. 


Alas ! of all my happy days the last 

(Few have they been in this brief life of woe !) 

Had come ; and made my heart like melting 
snow, 

Perchance by presage of dark hours o’ercast. 

As sickened nerves and pulses, thoughts 
aghast, 

Warn of hot fit whom fever has brought low, 

So felt I; yet the cause I might not know, 


* The laurel, Laura’s emblem; nomen et omen in 
her case. 
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End of my bliss unstable hastening fast. 

Those beauteous eyes, in heaven made glad 
and clear 

Now by that Light whence life and safety 
pour, 

Forsaking mine, left poor and wretched here ; 

By flashing of pure rays unseen before 

Said to them: Rest in peace, companions 
dear ! 

Here, never, but elsewhere * we meet once 
more. 


Many sonnets express his longing for 
the death which is to re-unite them. The 
following one was written on the third 
anniversary of Laura’s death : — 


SONNET I0. 


In her life’s fairest and best flowering prime, 

When love hath most of empire on the mind — 

Leaving her earthly shell-to earth resigned, 

My life, my Laura left me, rose sublime, 

A living, beauteous spirit, to heaven’s bright 
clime, 

Thence at her will to loose my soul or bind. 

Why me from out this mortal to unwind 

Comes not that last day, first of better time? 

That, as my thoughts still follow her, so may 

My soul pursue her, lightsome, swift, and glad, 

And I from so great anguish flee away. 

What can I reap but hurt from more delay 

That makes me to myself a burden sad ! 

O —_— Death was three years gone to- 

ay! 


Here is another of the sonnets which as- 
pire to death : — 


SONNET 32. 


How much I envy thee, earth, miser grown, 
That dost my love lost from my sight embrace ; 
And bar me from the influence of that face 
Where, after wars, I found my peace alone ! 
How much I envy heaven, that makes its own 
And eagerly close locks in safest place 
Thespirit loosened from that form of grace ;— 
Heaven which so seldom opened man has 
known ! 
How much I envy souls whom fates allow 
Her sweet and saintly presence to obtain 
Whom I with strong desire still sought to see ! 
How much hard Death and pitiless, who, now 
That in her life my life he, too, has slain, 
Makes her fair eyes his rest, and calls not me! 


In this third sonnet he speaks of the work 
of honouring his dead lady as the only 
consolafion of that prolonged absence 
from her which is at last drawing to a 
close. 


SONNET 509. 

Go, mournful verse, to that hard stone which 
hides 

My dearest treasure in the earth; there cry 


* Elsewhere is the proper translation of “ altrove.” 
Perhaps, however, “‘adove”” might better convey the 
true meaning to some minds. Compare, nevertheless, 








the Eidatuovorroy dad’ éxes of Euripides. 

















To her who from her heaven will make reply 
Although her dust in low, dark place abides. 
Tell her that I am weary of life’s tides, 

Of sailing where waves rage so horribly: 

But that, her scattered leaves up-gathering, I 
Still follow step by step as on she guides, 

Of her alone, alive and dead, still singing 
(Rather alive and now immortal made) 

To bid the world to know her, and to love. 
Pray her, when hence my soul its flight is wing- 


ing, 
Which soon must be, revealed in light, to aid, 
And call, and draw me to her side above. 


It is time to cite one or two of the son- 
nets which, in some sort, justify this pro- 
found sorrow,—Petrarch’s noble pane- 
gyrics, and not altogether vain efforts to 
make the world understand its own loss in 
the death of this unique beauty. Here is 
a fine sonnet of this drectigtion i— 


SONNET 66. 
Death, thou hast left the world without its 


sun, 
All dark and cold; Love blinded and dis- 
armed ; 
Grace stripped and bare ; beauties grown weak 
that charmed ; 
Me, to myself hard load, with comfort none ; 
Courtesy banished, goodness wrecked: nor 
one 
Laments, save I, yet all should groan alarmed ; 
For thou hast virtue in its best shoot harmed. 
What second good remains, the first undone? 
Tears from the air, the earth, the sea are due, 
To wail man’s race, which is of her bereft, 
Like meadow without flowers, or gemless ring. 
Her the world, while it had her, never knew: 
I knew her, who am here to mourn her left, 
And heaven, where through my tears fresh 
beauties spring. 


Here is another, yet more tender: — 


SONNET 31. 

Where is that brow, which by its lightest sign 

My heart this way, or that, at once could turn ? 

Where those fair eyes in which two stars did 
burn, 

Lighting along its course this life of mine? 

Where the worth, knowledge, wisdom pure and 
fine ; 

The speech sage, good, meek, mild, whence all 
might learn? 

Where all those beauties that I could discern 

In her, which ruled me long by right divine ? 

Where is, of that kind face the shadow dear, 

Rest and refreshment of my weary mind, 

Face where my every thought was written 
plain? 

Where, where is she, whose hand my life held 
here? 

How much has this sad world lost, ne’er to 
find ! 

How much mine eyes that none shall dry 
again ! 


All seasons remind the poet of his loss, 
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but most the spring; all hours, but most 


of all the night. It is thus that he listens 
to the nightingale : — 


SONNET 43.* 


That nightingale which doth so sweetly plain 
Perchance her children, or her well-loved 


mate, 
The sky and fields fills with melodious rain 
Of many notes clear and disconsolate. 
All night my grief accompanies her strain, 
And to my memory brings my cruel fate : 
Who only for myself prepared this pain, 
By thoughts: Death reigns not o’er a god- 
dess’ state. 
Ah! how soon cheated is security ! 
Who ever dreamed to dark and duil dust turn 
Those two lights brighter than the sun, to see? 
Now know I that mine evil destiny 
Wills I should, living on and weeping, learn 
How nought below can loved and lasting be. 


There is a companion sonnet even prettier 
than this one. It is addressed to the 
latest warbler of the autumn : — 


SONNET 89. 

Dear little bird, that flying still dost sing, 

Or rather weep, thy days now done and past, 

Seeing at-hand dark night, and winter’s blast, 

But day behind thee, and the months of 
spring ; 

If, as thou knowest thine own sorrow’s sting, 

So ~~ my like state knewest, thou wouldst 
ast 

Fly, on this mourner’s breast thyself to cast, 

To share with it lament and sorrowing. 

I know not if such share would equal be ; 

Perchance she lives for whom thy tears are 
flowing, 

My \ove both Death and Heaven withhold 
from me; 

But autumn-tide, and eve its first chill know- 
ing, 

With, dunn years and bitter, memory 

Bid me speak, pity on thy grief bestowing. 


In other sonnets Petrarch’s mind seems 
to open to the healing influences of nature. 
Nay, in the following one he hints that 
they might have tempted him once more 
into the snares of love, did not Laura’s 
memory prove all-powerful to guard him 
from them :— 


SONNET 12. 


Ne’er did I see a spot so fit for gaze 

On her I long to see, but see no more ; 

A place of perfect freedom, whence my lays 

Might fill the sky with notes that love implore : 

Ne’er saw I vale, that in its secret maze 

Held —_ safe bowers in which to sigh, be- 
ore ; 

Nor can I think, when Love to Cyprus strays 


* The rhymes of the first two quatrains are, it will be 
seen, disposed in a different to the usual order. 

t This beautiful sonnet is rhymed like the 43d; the 
next after a fashion of its own. 
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Such sweet nests wait him, or on other shore. 

The waters speak of love, the birds’ glad train, 

The season, fish and flowers, and grass and 
trees, 

All join beseeching me to love again. 

But thou from Heaven dost call, soul without 
stain, 

And pray me, by thy death’s sad memories, 

The world and its allurements to disdain. 


Ina preceding sonnet, the magic of nature 

sets Laura in person once more before 

him :— ‘ 

SONNET II. 

When birds’ lament, when green leaves whis- 
perin 

Softly beneath the summer. breeze’s sway, 

When the hoarse murmurs that from clear 
waves spring, 

I hear from that cool bank, by flowers made 
gay, 

Where I sit writing what Love bids me say, 

Her, whom Heaven showed, but earth hid 
vanishing, 

I see and hear: for, though so far away, 

She-lives ; from her my sighs an answer bring. 

“Ah, why before thy time by grief thus 
wasting ?” 

She says to me with pity ; “ wherefore flows 

A mournful stream from thy sad eyes still 
hasting ? 

Oh, weep not thou for me: through death I 
rose 

To endless life ; on glory everlasting 

Mine eyes I opened when they seemed to 
close.’ 


But, though often consoled by bright 
visions like this, or like the one more fully 
described in his sixth ode, Petrarch con- 
tinues to the end to address the “happy 
spirit” of his beloved in tones of anguish. 
As, for example, here in one of his last 
sonnets :— 


SONNET 87. 

Blest spirit, that so sweetly didst of old 

Move eyes where brighter rays than sunbeams 
met, 

And form those sighs, those living words, that 
yet 

Sound in my heart with echoes manifold ; 

I used to see thee, as thy pure fires told, 

Guiding the feet o’er grass and violet, 

Feet not like woman’s but like angel’s set, 

Of her whom now my thoughts more present 
hold 

Whom thou, back to thy Maker quickly sped, 

Didst leave to dust, with that sweet veil * once 
given 

By a high destiny to wrap thee round. 

* Discerning readers will share our own perplexity 


about this ‘* sweet veil,’’ a literal translation as we can 
assure them. It must mean Laura’s body, the clothing 


of that spirit towhom the sonnet is addressed. But 
then, if so, what else of hers could the spirit at its de- 
parture have “left todust’’? Andis not that part of 
the sentence superfluous? 
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At thy departure Love from this world fled, 
And Courtesy, and the sun fell from heaven ; 
And Death a sweetness all unwonted found, 


There is an earlier sonnet in which he 
paints himself, as here, living chiefly on 
memories of the past. It begins with 
fond regrets for days of which the honey 
is now more distinctly remembered than 
the gall; something like Sophie Arnold’s 
“ le bon temps! fétais bien malheu- 
reuse.” But the memory becomes a hope, 
and the close is an aspiration towards re- 
union. 


SONNET 45. 
Passed is that time, alas ! when joyfully 
I ~—- cool air fanned where flames burned 
ot: 

Passed too has she for whom I wept and 
wrote ; 

But she my tears and pen has left with me. 

Passed is her face, holy and fair to see, 

But, as it passed, my heart her sweet eyes 
smote ; 

My heart, once mine, now cleft in twain to 
float 

After her, folded in her robe to be. 

Half ’neath the earth, and half she bore to 
Heaven, 

Where now she triumphs with that laurel- 
crown 

That goodness never conquered for her gained. 

Would that, even so, that mortal veil were 


riven 

Which holds me here, and I with them sat 
down 

Where sighs are not, ’mid blesséd souls un- 
stained ! 


Finally come sonnets written when ten 
intervening years from Laura’s death had 
at once calmed Petrarch’s grief and 
brought the days of their separation near 
toaclose. Amid the solitudes of the Eu- 
ganean hills, in that calm retreat amongst 
their vines and olives, where the poet de- 
scribes himself as concluding his autobiog- 
raphy, he discerned the vanity of a life 
spent in passionate admiration of the 
creature rather than of the Creator. 
“ Here,” it is thus that he concludes his 
memoirs, “I spend my days, . . . always 
reading and writing, praising God and 
thanking Him, as for good so for evils, 
which, if I do not err, are not designed 
for my punishment, but for my trial. 
Meantime, I direct my prayers to Christ, 
beseeching Him to make the end of my 
life a good one, to have mercy upon me, 
and to pardon, yea to ‘forget the sins of 
my youth.’... And with all the desire 
a my heart I pray God that it would 
please Him, at the last, to control my 
thoughts, unstable and wandering for so 














long a time; and whereas they have been 
vainly scattered on many objects, to con- 
vert them to Himself, the sole, true, cer- 
tain, unchangeable Good.” The way for 
this touching prayer is prepared by the 
two following sonnets : — 


SONNET 83, 
Death has extinguished my once dazzling sun, 
* Drear darkness veils her perfect, steadfast 
eyes ; 
Dust is she, who could cool or heat my sighs ; 
Elms, oaks wave o’er me still, but laurels none. 
I see, yet mourn, the good that I have won ; 
Now no one cheers my heart, yet terrifies, 
None chills, yet warms it, nor with glad sur- 
prise 
Fills it with hope, then leaves to mourn un- 


done. 

Freed from his * hand, who soothed me but 
to wound, 

Long years tormenting me with empire stern, 

I a sweet, bitter liberty have found ; 

And to that Lord, whose praise at last I learn, 

Whose glance upholds and rules heaven’s 
shining round, 

Life-satiate, yea life-weary, I return. 


SONNET 85. 
I walk and weep my days that are no more, 
Days spent by me in love of mortal thing, 
Taking no lofty flight, though mine the wing 
Perchance to reach heights unessayed before. 
Thou, who dost see my shame, my anguish 


sore, 

Of Heaven Invisible, Immortal King, 

Succour my spirit frail and wandering, 

Where it has failed Thy grace fulfilling pour ; 

That I who lived in war, in storms, may gain 

Peace, and a port at death ; my parting be 

Good, though my day upon this earth was 
vain ; 

Me, while I live the few days left to me, 

Me, when I die, oh, let Thine hand sustain ; 

Well ae Thou I have hope in none save 
Thee. 


These specimens must suffice. Even 
through the veil of our imperfect versions, 
they display Petrarch’s versatile genius, 
limited as to the inspiration which pro- 
vided it with an air, inexhaustible in its 
power of supplying to that air variations 
in long-linked sweetness; they manifest 
his tenderness, his exchange of sympathies 
with nature, animate and inanimate; and, 
above all, they reveal that sincerity which 
gives its ultimate value to his sorrow: a 
sorrow which gushes forth amid such 
sumptuous and stately environments that 
the beholder doubts at first whether these 
costly marbles can indeed enclose a well 
of genuine tears; but which turns out, on 
investigation, to be a spring as deep and as 


* Love. 
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bitter as any that flows out, surrounded 
by common grass and rush, to the lamen- 
tations of a bereaved peasant. Were it 
otherwise, we should be convicted of a 
mistake, alike in the space they fill, and in 
the position assigned to them in this essay. 
For whereas the elegies we cited before 
correspond to. the earlier portion of their 

eat model, David’s lament for Saul and 
Donte, we have placed these lays of 
Petrarch where they answer to that latest 
and most pathetic verse in which its singer 
deplores his early friend alone. The strains 
that mourn powers which have vanished 
from the earth, that bewail the broken 
sceptre, the shivered sword, or the shat- 
tered lyre, find their counterpart in the 
sadly majestic words —“ The beauty of 
Israel is slain upon thy high places: how 
are the mighty fallen!” But only the 
poet, who stands forth a mourner fora 
pure and holy love, whether of kindred or 
of friends, can echo even faintly that most 
touching of human utterances—“I am 
distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: 
very pleasant hast thou been unto me: thy 
love tome was wonderful, passing the love 
of women.” 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
MONSIEUR BEDEAU. 
CHAPTER II. 

THE summer came and went. The 
steamers that ply daily between Geneva 
and Villeneuve churned up the clear 
waters of the lake with their paddles, and 
defiled them with their cinders and bilge- 
water for five months, and then returned 
to their winter-quarters again. The an- 
nual horde of tourists poured itself out 
upon the shores of Lake Leman, filled 
its hotels and fensions, perambulated the 
streets of Vevey in eccentric costumes, 
and took flight again with the approach of 
autumn, leaving only a few stragglers to 
try the effects of the ea age or seek 
an imaginary freedom from the rigours of 
the cold season under the sheltering hills 
of Montreux. The Dent du Midi put on 
its white winter mantle, and even the Dent 
de Jaman and the opposite mountains of 
Savoy were powdered with snow. The 
vines began to bend under their load of 
yellow grapes. But Jean did not return. 

And now M. Bedeau recovered among 
the villagers that reputation for sagacity 
which the events of the previous winter 
had gone far to shake. “ Pas si béte, ce 
brave Bedeau,” they said to one another. 
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“Ah, he is a man who always arrives at 
his end sooner or later. Has he tound a 
wife for Jean, think you?” 

The women were sorry for Suzanne, 
and did not hesitate to express their sym- 
pathy when they met her hastening home- 
wards in the evening from the dress- 
maker’s at Vevey, where she sometimes 
got employment, or wandering, with her 
work in her hand, in the direction of the 
old moat — her favourite stroll ever since 
a certain day now nearly twelve months 
gone by. “Courage, ma petite,’ they 
would say, patting her on the shoulder 
with their heavy hands; “no man is worth 
pining about. We shall dance at your 
wedding yet. And if the bridegroom is 
not Jean Bedeau, why it will be another. 
With your deaux yeux, lovers will not 
be wanting.” For they were somewhat 
heavy-handed metaphorically as well as 
materially, though they meant kindly. 

It puzzled these good dames not a little 
that Suzanne appeared to take her deser- 
tion with so much equanimity. She al- 
ways turned off their well-intended condo- 
lences with a light laugh ora jest, declar- 
ing that she was quite content to remain 
for the present as she was; and though 
they spoke of pining, they could not but 
confess that the girl had never looked 
more pretty and blooming than she now 
did, nor less like a lovelorn. maid. 

Old Leroux, the /facteur, who deliv- 
ered every week to Mlle. Suzanne Hono- 
rez a bulk letter, addressed in a neat 
round hand, and bearing the Italian stamp, 
could, if he had chosen, have offered them 
an explanation of the phenomenon; but 
he was a discreet old man, and having re- 
ceived a hint from Suzanne, whom he had 
tossed in his arms when she was a baby, 
he held his peace. 

Bedeau was radiant. Things had gone 
well with him that year. He had bought 
more vineyards, and had extracted more 
money from his debtors than he had cal- 
culated on; and_he too had had his letters 
from Venice, where Jean now was, and 
where he was studying painting, an art for 
which he had always shown a great apti- 
tude. Letters that contained no reference 
to the name of Honorez, nor any hint that 
the writer had another correspondent at 
La Tour, but which were full of glowing 
descriptions of the water-city and its 
churches and palaces, and— what glad- 
dened the father’s heart most — spoke of 
the speedy return of the wanderer. 

In the vintage-time Jean came_ back. 
He was ‘taller, broader, and handsomer 
than when he had started on his travels, 
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and he had gained, by mixing with the 
world, an ease of manner and movement, 
and a readiness of speech, that rejoiced 
his shrewd old father. 

The evening of his son’s arrival was as 
proud and happy a moment as had fallen 
to the lot of that friendless old man in the 
whole course of his life. All day long he 
had been fidgeting and fussing about the 
young man’s room, setting things to rights, 
altering the position of a table or a chair 
half a dozen times before he could satisfy 
himself that the room was arranged as 
comfortably as it might be, and worrying 
his old servant, Marie, almost out of. her 
senses with his reiterated injunctions to 
see that the sheets were properly aired. 
Towards evening he hurried out into the 
garden behind the house, and glancing 
to right and left to make sure that he was 
not observed, gathered hastily an immense 
bunch of dahlias, hollyhocks, and chrysan- 
themums. These he thurst into a jug, 
and placed on the dressing-table of the 
bedroom. “ Artists like such things,” he 
muttered to himself, half apologetically. 

When the boy appeared, and he saw 
him standing in the little salon, strong, 
bronzed, healthy, and handsome, he was 
in a transport of delight. He could hard- 
ly eat his dinner for gazing at this youn 
paragon; he drank his health over an 
over again, and clinked glasses with him 
across the table. Jean was touched, and 
perhaps also a little ashamed. “If only 
he does not ask me about Suzanne!” he 
thought. But this topic was, happily, not 
alluded to in the course of the evening. 
M. Bedeau smoked a pipe after dinner, 
and listened to the oft-told tale of Jean’s 
experiences and adventures till sleep over- 
powered him. Then they went up to bed. 

But after Jean had bade his father good- 
night, and was preparing to undress, the 
door was opened again, and the old man 
re-entered the room. He glanced round, 
and saw that the jug in which he had 
placed his huge bouquet was standin 
empty. In fact, Jean, who: neither ad- 
mired the taste displayed in the arrange- 
ment of the flowers, nor liked the heavy 
smell that emanated from them, had has- 
tened to throw them out of the window, 
little knowing that he should burt any one’s 
feelings by so doing, and supposing, in- 
deed, that they were a mark of attention 
from old Marie, who was not troubled 
with an over-sensitive organization. M. 
Bedeau noticed their absence with a mo- 
mentary pang, but he made no observa- 
tion upon it. 

“ Have you all you want?” he asked. 














“Everything, thank you, father,” re- 
plied Jean. 

“Ah, that is well.” And M. Bedeau 
turned to go away. But presently he set 
down his candle on the chest of drawers 
and walked back. He put his hands upon 
his son’s shoulders, and stood lookin 
him full in the face, with an odd smile an 
a certain appearance about the eyes which 
Jean would have taken for tears, had not 
such a notion been too utterly preposter- 
ous. Perhaps the old man saw some look 
of astonishment in the lad’s face, for he 
pushed him away suddenly and almost 
roughly, saying, “ Go to bed —go to bed. 
It is late, and I must be up by sunrise.” 
And so departed. 

Very early in the morning, long before 
Jean was awake, M. Bedeau arose, and, 
stealing noiselessly past his son’s door, 
with his boots in his hands, so as not to 
disturb the sleeper, went away to the 
vineyards, where his men were already at 
work. The day turned out unusually hot 
for the time of year. With blazing faces 
and streaming brows the vignerons worked 
on, M. Bedeau superintending and lend- 
ing a hand himself, from time to time. 
He had half expected that Jean would 
have joined him in the course of the 
morning; but he came not, and M. Be- 
deau returned to his midday déjeuner, hot, 
weary, and a trifle dispirited. 

On reaching his house he was met b 
old Marie, with the unwelcome intelli- 

‘gence that Jean had breakfasted and gone 
out, half an hour ago. 

“Gone out!” said Bedeau with a quick 
frown. “ Where has he gone?” 

“Monsieur Jean told me he was going 
to see the Honorez,” replied the servant. 

“Gone where? Gone to see whom, 

ou grinning old she-baboon?” roared 
Betein in a fury. - 

Long habit had hardened old Marie to 
the sound of such epithets, and she showed 
neither alarm nor irritation in her reply. 

“What would you have?” she said. 
“Tt is right and natural that he should go 
and see his old friends.” 

“Mind your own business,” snarled her 
master —— “and don’t give your 
opinion till I ask for it.” 

Then he seized his hat, and without 
stopping to swallow a mouthful of his 
breakfast, hastened away towards the har- 
bour. Turning a corner sharply, he ran 


against a little ‘boy wham he recognized as 
one of the numerous progeny of Curdy, 
the boatman, and who, after the manner 
of small boys, immediately asked him the 
time. 


Bedeau seized him by the ear. 
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“It is time for you to be in school, you 
little nest of fleas,” he said, with graceful 
banter, nipping him with his thumb and 
forefinger nail. 

“Oh! oh!” squealed the urchin. “ Let 
me go, M. Bedeau, and I will tell you 
where Jean is.” 

“Well?” said Bedeau, loosing him at 
once. 

“ He is gone out in a boat with Suzanne 
Honorez,” said the boy, with an infantine 
chuckle. “ Papa has foes him ours, as he 
is working in the vineyards to-day.” 

M. Bedeau turned pale as he pushed him 
aside. He had suddenly recollected that 
it was the anniversary of the day on which 
he had found Jean and Suzanne together 
under the trees of the moat, and that the 
twelvemonth of silence that he had im- 
posed on his son was at an end. He 
raged on to Madame Honore2’ house, and 
into her quiet room, where the weary, 
harassed woman was working alone b 
the window, he burst in like a bombshell. 
Almost mad with anger, disappointment, 
and mortification he heaped upon her a 
torrent-of reproaches, menaces, and accu- 
sations, embellished with such oaths and 
such a wealth of vituperation as she had 
never before heard from his lips. He. de- 
clared that she had plotted and conspired 
to rob him of his son and his money; that’ 
she was a perjurer, a thief, and I know not 
what besides; but he swore that she 
should reap the just reward of her iniqui- 
ties. He would claim the debts owing to 
him by her late husband; he would turn 
her and her children out to beg their bread 
in the streets ; and he would cut off Jean 
with a franc, and never see him again. 

So he railed on, adding reproach to re- 
proach and epithet to epithet, till Madame 
Honorez, terrified and bewildered, doubted 
whether the man were not drunk or in- 
sane. Not till he was compelled to pause 
from sheer exhaustion did she get a 
chance of giving her version of the esca- 
pade that had so enraged him. Jean had 
met her and her daughter at the door, it 
appeared, and there she had left the young 
couple, having as usual work to do, and no 
time to waste in chattering. She had 
supposed that they were still where she 
had quitted them, till little Baptiste Curdy 
(the same child that Bedeau had met in 
the street) had come in with a message for 
her that Jean and Suzanne had gone out 
for a sail on the lake. She protested that 
she would not have allowed this had the 
pope been broached in her presence,’ 
and she defended herself as best she 
could against the charge of having tried 
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to inveigle Jean into marrying her daugh- 
ter; but Bedeau would hear no excuses. 
He repeated his threats, gave vent to a 
fresh outbreak of wrath, and when he had 
reduced Mme. Honorez to hysterical 
weeping, at last took himself off, a little 
calmed. At the door he espied Charlotte 
Curdy, and relieved his feelings by attack- 
ing her in the manner already described. 
Then, with his hands thrust into his pock- 
ets and his head bent down he slowly took 
his way hormewards. 

He sat down before the untouched 
breakfast-table, and tried to eat, but could 
not. He swallowed a couple of glasses of 
wine and a few mouthfuls of bread, and 
then gave it up. The revulsion of feel- 
ing from the inordinate happiness of yes- 
terday, the disappointment, and, most of 
all, the conviction that his son had delib- 
erately deceived him, turned his food bitter, 
and made him feel that the world was all 
against him. “// m’a trompé—il m’a 
trompé,” he muttered over and over again, 
as he sat with his head in his hands and 
the uneaten breakfast before him. 

In this position he remained for nearly 
an hour, and might have remained so 
longer, but for the entrance of Marie, 
who came in to clear the table. He 
jumpe:' up when she appeared, and went 
out into the garden, not wishing to be pes- 
tered by the inquiries that he knew his 
old servant would make as to the reason 
of his abstinence. He paced up and 
down the gravel walk, under the scorching 
sun, till he saw, through the open window, 
that the room was once more empty. 
Then he returned to his high-backed 
wooden arm-chair, and sat there, staring 
at vacancy, with his hands dropped idiy 
by his sides thinking, in a dazed confused 
way, how cruelly tne world was treating 
him. Ail his well-laid schemes frustrated ; 
the labour of his life rendered useless ; 
his will set at naught; and his old age 
like to be passed in solitude and estrange- 
ment from the only thing that he loved on 
earth —truly it was a hard destiny. M. 
Bedeau understood no language but his 
own, and had never heard of Hood; but 
the refrain that was ringing in his head, 
all through his dreary meditations, that 
afternoon, was always that sad one— 
“What can an old man do but die?” 
Yes; the sooner he was shovelled under 
the ground and forgotten the better, he 
thought bitterly. Then Jean would marry 
the beggar-girl, and everybody would be 
happy. Consent to this match he never 
would, as long as he lived; but he was 
getting old —it would soon be all over 
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now; and everybody would be glad. Not 
a man or woman of his acquaintance but 
hated him; even his boy had no love for 
him; he had been glad to go away; he 
had shown no joy on his return; last night 
he had thrown away the flowers that his 
old father had gathered for him. What 
could an old man do but die? And now 
two tears found their way into M. Be- 
deau’s blood-shot eyes, quivered on his 
eyelids and trickled slowly down his 
rough cheeks, falling on the front of his 
coat. 

It was rather a maudlin exhibition per- 
haps; but the truth was that M. Bedeau 
was not quite himself, that day. He had 
been over-excited the evening before ; he 
had stood too long in the sun before noon; 
he had put himself into a violent passion, 
and he had eaten nothing but a crust of 
bread since sunrise. No wonder that his 
nerves were a little upset. 

He never moved frota his chair, and 
scarcely changed his position till the sud- 
den slamming of the window and the bang- 
ing of an outside shutter in a furious blast 
of wind roused him with a start. The un- 
natural heat of the day had culminated in 
a thunder-storm. Columns of dust were 
swirling along the road; the thunder was 
growling over the hills, and a few heavy 
drops of rain were beginning to fall. M. 
Bedeau looked at his watch, and saw, to 
his astonishment, that it was past five 
o’clock. He went to the window, fastened 
back the shutter, and looked out. The 
Savoy mountains were shrouded in heavy 
black clouds; a veil of rain blurred the 
outlines of the lower hills; and between 
the houses that separated his garden from 
the shore, he could catch a glimpse of the 
lake, all covered with white waves. M. 
Bedeau remembered, with a thrill of alarm, 
that his son might yet be out upon those 
stormy waters. With this new anxiety 
possessing all his mind, and excluding 
from it the recollection of his other 
troubles, he took his hat, and paying no 
attention to the rain that was now descend- 
ing heavily, hastened, for the second time 
that day, towards the little port. 

Meanwhile, M. Bedeau was not the only 
person whom the change in the weather 
had perturbed. 

Madame Curdy had soon recovered her- 
self, after the departure of her dreaded 
creditor. Consoled by her friends, and 
comforted by the consciousness of having 
for once had the courage to give the for- 
midable Bedeau a bit of her mind, she 
dried her tears and returned to her wash- 
ing, trusting that that terrible threat as to 
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the sale of her husband’s boat might not, 
after all, be carried into execution. 

Madame Bassy kept up her courage 
with brave words. “ You were too gentle 
with him, Charlotte,” she said. “ You 
should have made his ears tingle more for 
him when once you had begun. To call 
a respectable woman’s husband a drunkard 
indeed! Not that I, for my part, think 
anything of a man who cannot drink his 
bottle or two of wine once in a way; but 
to call poor Curdyadrunkard! If he had 
said such a thing of my husband, ma foi / 
I should have been capable of answering 
him with a soufftet.” 

“ And to demand two thousand francs 
where he has lent but one!” chimed in an- 
other woman. “It is unheard of! it is in- 
famous! Tell me, my good Charlotte, 
does he always charge at that rate?” 

“Eh, how should I know?” said 
Madame Curdy, raising a storm of soap- 
suds round her in her indignation. “It 
is as I told you. He lent us a thousand 
francs, and now it seems that we must pay 
two. That is the law, they say. I never 
could understand figures myself; and you 
know what sort of a head Henri has on 
his shoulders.” 

“It is a robbery,” said Madame Bassy, 
solemnly. ‘Neither more nor less than 
that. And if I were in your place, Char- 
lotte Curdy, I would as soon tell him so as 
not. 

And so they went on, one backing up 
the other, and all displaying that valour 
against an absent enemy which is to be 
met with not in La Tour alone. The con- 
clave was broken up by the appearance 
on the scene of a round-shouldered middle- 
aged man in a woollen nightcap, who came 
slouching towards the woman over the 
broken ground that lies about the port. 

“ Tiens / itis Henri Curdy,” said Ma- 
dame Bassy. “What can have brought 
him away from the vineyards so early?” 

“ Dites donc,” said Curdy, as soon as he 
got within speaking distance ; “ has young 
Jean Bedeau brought my boat back yet? ” 

“ No,” replied his wife. “ Why do you 
lend the boat without charging for its 
hire? When people get what they want 
for nothing, they are not in a hurry to 
give it back again.” 

“ They will be home soon,” said good- 
natured Madame Bassy. “The time 
passes quicker for young lovers than for 
us old folks.” 

Henri Curdy drew his hand thoughtfully 
over his unshaven upper lip and chin. “ It 
is that we are going to have a storm,” he 
said. “ With these light boats misfortunes 


‘the young people alone together. 
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easily happen. I cannot afford to lose my 
boat. Newly painted last spring, too!” 

“Curdy, I am ashamed of you,” said 
Madame Bassy. “How can you think 
about your boat if those two innocent 
children are in danger—which Heaven 
forbid !” 

Curdy made no reply. He was shading 
his eyes with his hand, and looking out in- 
tently over the lake to see whether he could 
discover any sign of his boat. Nota sail 
was in sight. 

“Let us hope they may have landed 
somewhere,” he said; “the storm will be 
upon us directly.” 

Almost as he spoke, the first gust came. 
With a sudden rush and swoop it set the 
women’s petticoats fluttering, and the 
clothes they had hung up to dry flapping 
with a noise like musketry. There was a 
vivid flash of lightning over the opposite 
mountains, a rattling peal of thunder, and 
then all was still again for a moment. A 
black curtain of cloud and rain had de- 
scended upon the Savoy shore, against 
which the tossing waves of the lake, lit up 
by a ray of sunlight, were seen with a 
weird clearness, till the next gust, hurry- 
ing the storm before it, hid both lake and 
land in a deluge of driving rain. That 
brief glimpse, however, had sufficed to en- 
able Madame Bassy to see, or fancy she - 
saw,a white sail in the far distance, 
against the inky background. She paled 
a little and compressed her lips, but, like a 
wise woman, refrained from speaking, 
knowing that there could be ‘no good in 
her doing so. . 

And now a trembling, fluttering figure 
came out into the wind and rain, struggling 
with a huge, unwieldy umbrella, and joined 
It was Madame Honorez, 


the little group. 
who asked of each one, in a piteous, dis- 
tracted way, whether they knew anything 
of where Suzanne was, and then, without 
waiting for a reply, hurried to put the 


same useless question to the next. She 
had passed a miserable, anxious afternoon, 
tormenting herself with fears lest M. 
Bedeau should carry out any of his wild 
menaces, and doubts as to whether she 
had not been much to blame in leaving 
As the 
hours went on, and her daughter did not 
return, she became more and more rest- 
less and troubled; and “when the storm 
burst over the lake, she had stood by the 
window, muttering prayers and wringing 
her hands, till she could bear the solitude 
no longer, and went out to join the women 
on the shore, less with any hope of ob- 
taining comfort from them than because it 
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had come to be a necessity for her to pour 
out her grief and alarm into the ear of 
some sympathizing fellow-mortal. 

Such a one she found in Madame Bassy, 
who, though greatly distressed and appre- 
hensive herself, had her wits sufficiently 
about her to make light of the mother’s 
anxiety. 

“Drowned!” she exclaimed, forcing 
out a semblance of one of her usual jolly 
laughs. “That is a good joke! It is 
Jean Bedeau who will be angry when he 
comes back, and hears of what you have 
thought him capable! Do you think he 
knows so little of the lake as to remain 
afloat in a storm which, as every one 
might have seen, has been coming up for 
the last hour?” 

“But it seemed to me to come up in 
five minutes,” faltered Madame Honorez. 

“That is because you were not looking 
out for it.” 

“But indeed yes; I had been sitting by 
the window, watching for them, since 
three o’clock.” 

“With your back to the storm. Yes, 

es; one has not eyes in the back of one’s 

head, worse luck! Dear me! if I could 
‘see what my children were doing behind 
my back, I should not have had my china 
broken so often, nor my curtains set fire 
to—and that, if you will believe me, has 
happened to me twice this year. Ah, 
those children! I often say to Bassy that 
they are more trouble than they are worth. 
How fortugate you are to have but two; 
and they grown up, and beyond doing 
mischief, as one may say.” 

“But, Madame Bassy,” interrupted the 
other, “you did not see the storm yourself 
till it was just upon us. I saw you talking 
to Charlotte Curdy up to the last mo- 
ment.” 

“Bah! I had my washing to attend to; 
and you know what Charlotte Curdy is; 
when once she begins to talk there is no 
stopping her. I had other things to do 
than to look at the weather. Fear noth- 
ing, my good Madame Honorez. I would 
bet a good deal that Jean and Suzanne are 
sitting snugly together under shelter, 
watching the storm, while we, like the 
imbeciles that we are, are standing here, 
getting soaked to our bones.” 

But for all that, Madame Bassy contin- 
ued to peer anxiously into the rain, though 
it was impossible for the keenest eyes to 
distinguish any object at a distance of 
more than fifty yards from the shore. 

Gradually a few more stragglers were 
added to the little knot of watchers ; for 
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the rumour that a boat was out in the tem- 
pest had spread through the village, as 
such rumours do, and the workers in the 
vineyards, who had been driven down by 
the weather, had heard this news on their 
return home. 

So they stood there on the beach, amid 
the driving spray and rain, and talked to- 
gether in a low voice, glancing from time 
to time at the spare, black-draped form of 
Madame Honorez, and at stout Madame 
Bassy, who was doing her best to cheer 
and comfort her. 

Presently a new comer was seen hastily 
approaching, and some one said, “ Z7zens / 
it is M. Bedeau.” M. Bedeau it was; but 
looking so strange and altered that he was 
barely recognizable. His face, usually so 
florid, had taken a dull, leaden hue; his 
step was uncertain, and his voice, when 
he addressed Curdy, whom he immediatel 
sought out, had an odd thickness in it 
very unlike his ordinary rough, loud tones. 

“Where is the boat?” he asked. 

“Eh, M. Bedeau, who knows?” an- 
swered Curdy, with a desponding shrug of 
the shoulders. 

“ They have not returned then?” 

“Alas! no. If only they have had the 


sense to land somewhere!” 
Have you a tele- 


“That is not likely. 
scope?” 

“No, M. Bedeau.” 

“Then be so kind as to go to my house, 
and ask Marie for mine. I am too tired 
to go myself. I will sit down here, and 
wait for you.” And M. Bedeau seated 
himself on a broad, flat stone as he spoke. 

Curdy shambled away to do his errand, 
muttering to himself as he went: “ Aha! 
trouble makes us wonderfully polite. ‘ Be 
so kind,’ indeed! Yesterday it would 
have been, ‘Curdy, you dog, go and get 
- telescope, and be quick about it!’ 
Ah, well! I will get your glass for you, M. 
Bedeau; butit is little you will see through 
it, even when the rain clears off. Satane 
orage/ I shall never see my boat again! 
—and fresh-painted too!” 

Bedeau sat down in the pouring rain, 
with his hands before him, and a look of 
dull despair in his face that might have 
softened the hearts of his bitterest ene- 
mies, one would have thought. But no 
one pitied him much, or found a kind 
word to say tohim. He had gone too far 
with them for that; and indeed the Vau- 
dois are neither a tender-hearted nor a 
forgiving people. Only fat Mme. Bassy 
could not bear to see her old antagonist 
so pitiably cast down; and leaving her 
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special charge, Mme. Honorez, for a mo- 
ment, came and stood beside the stricken 
man. 

“ Allons, M. Bedeau, du courage!” 
she said kindly, laying her hand on his 
shoulder. “One must not meet trouble 
half-way.” 

He looked up at her vacantly, frowning 
a little, as if painfully striving to collect 
his scattered senses. “It is Mme. Bassy, 
is it not?” he said, in the same thick, un- 
certain voice. 

“ At your service, M. Bedeau.” 

“Ah! You are a good woman. 
you ever pray?” 

“ But certainly, M. Bedeau.” 

“Pray now. Perhaps God will hear 

ou — I don’t think He would hear me. 
esides, I cannot find the words —the 
words will not come.” 

Mme. Bassy looked at him curiously. 
Then she said gently: “You aré not 
well, M. Bedeau. See now; go home and 
put your feet in hot water; you have tak- 
enachill. Why should you stay here? I 
will run and let you know as soon as we 
have news. Come.” And she held out 
her hand to assist him to rise. 

But Bedeau made no movement. 
“Thank you,” he said; “but I shall do 
very well where I am. I want to speak 
to my boy when he lands. I have some- 


Do 


thing to say to him. Go to her,” he con- 
tinued, pointing to Mme. Honorez; “and 


tell her to pray too. It is all that we can 
do.” 

The storm passed away as rapidly as it 
had come. In another five minutes the 
clouds had rolled away, and the thunder 
was rumbling over the distant Velan 
and Combin Mountains. The setting sun 
streamed out upon the troubled lake and 
the opposite shore, and the wind dropped 
to a fresh breeze. 

And now Curdy returned, bringing the 
telescope with him. M. Bedeau took it, 
with a nod of thanks, and lifted it to his 
eye. But his hand shook so that he could 
distinguish nothing through it. After sev- 
eral fruitless attempts, he laid it down, 
and looked despairingly round for some 
one to help him. Seeing Curdy close by, 
he begged him to take the glass, and look 
if there were a sail in sight. 

“One has no need of a telescope for 
that, M. Bedeau,” said the boatman. 
“There is not a boat on the lake.” 

“Look, all the same,” replied the old 
man; and to humour him, Curdy looked. 
For a few moments he saw nothing but 
the rolling waves and the sunlight that 
danced upon them; but presently he 
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dropped the glass with a cry, and flung 
up his hands. “ Fuste ciel/ they are 
lost!” he exclaimed. He had seen a 
boat floating bottom upwards, rising and 
falling with the waves, near the Savoy 
shore, and had recognized it for his own. 
A scene of confusion and consternation 
followed. The women, weeping and la- 
menting, surrounded Mme. Honorez, who 
had broken into hysterical sobs, and led 
her away homewards, while the men 
crowded round Curdy, and looked in turn 
through the telescope, that they might 
see for themselves whether it were indeed 
his boat that had been swamped by the 
waves. Alas! there was no room for 
doubt. All recognized the colour of the 
paint, and even the letters H. C. could be 
made out upon the bow. It was but too 
certain that the unhappy lovers had been 
overtaken by the storm and drowned. 

Not till some minutes had elapsed did 
any one think of M. Bedeau. Then they 
turned round, and saw that he was lying 
prostrate beside the stone on which he 
had been sitting. Some of the men ran 
and fetehed ashutter. They lifted him on 
to it, breathing heavily, but quite uncon- 
scious, and bore him away to the house 
which he had left, that morning, a hale 
and hearty man. 

Mme. Honorez’ grief took a less alarm- 
ing, but for the time more distressing 
form to witness. When they got her 
home, she went from one fit of hysterics 
into another, making the house ring with 
her cries, and shrieking, in her despair, 
that she would go and drown herself too. 
The women who had followed her into the 
small room were of no assistance, and in- 
deed only made matters worse with their 
lamentations. Mme. Bassy, the only col- 
lected one among them, had some difficul- 
ty in getting rid of these intruders, who 
took that inexplicable pleasure in the pain- 
ful scene that seems common among wom- 
en of their class; but at length they 
were induced to withdraw; and then the 
violence of the unhappy woman’s misery 
wore itself out by degrees. 

Mme. Bassy, like a sensible woman as 
she was, made no effort at consolation or 
condolence: but she persuaded the be- 
reaved mother to lie down on the bed, and 
began to look after her physical comforts, 
bathing her face and hands, and prepar- 
ing for her a “sane, supposed to be pos- 
sessed of great calming properties. Then 
she set to work to tidy the room, and put 
things in their places, while Mme. Hono- 
rez turned her face to the wall and 
moaned. 
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Pierre, who had returned from his work 
with the other vignerons, had rowed out 
in a boat to the supposed scene of the 
disaster, without any well-defined object 
in so doing, save that inaction was impos- 
sible to him, and that bodily fatigue is 
ever the best remedy for mental suffering. 

But now, while Madame Bassy was still 
busy with her dusting and tidying, and 
just after she had lighted the one candle 
that Madame Honorez’ limited means per- 
mitted her to use, that excellent woman 
received a shock which she will remember 
to the last day of her life. For, turn- 
ing round on hearing a slight noise be- 
hind her, she saw that the door was open, 
and in the dark passage beyond, with the 
flickering light upon their faces, stood the 
wraiths of Jean and Suzanne, hand in 
hand. Madame Bassy stood spell-bound 
and open-mouthed, too terrified to stir or 
speak. But now the two figures advanced 
slowly into the room, and when Jean said, 
“ Madame Bassy !” she realized that these 
were no apparitions, but indeed the two 
lost ones themselves, safe and sound. 
Then, with a loud, joyful cry, she flew at 
the young man, and fairly embraced and 
hugged him, bursting into sobs for the 
first time that day. Madame Honorez 
and Suzanne were already in each other’s 
arms; and between the three women more 
tears were now shed over the safety of 
the lovers than had fallen over their sup- 
posed loss. 

It was long before Jean could get a 
hearing, nor was he allowed to get through 
his story without many interruptions, ejac- 
ulations, and tearful outbreaks. His tale, 
briefly stated, was this. 

Suzanne and he had sailed away in the 
sunshine, as happy a pair of lovers, con- 
sidering the obstacles in the way of their 
union, as could have been found in all 
Switzerland. Talking over their pros- 
pects, exchanging vows of eternal fidelity, 
and relating to each other their mutual 
experiences during the year of their quasi 
estrangement, they had taken no heed of 
time, and had been considerably astonished 
to find themselves, about four o’clock, close 
to the shores of Savoy. Suzanne was for 
returning at once; but Jean, who truly 
said that it might be long before they had 
another day alone together, had little diffi- 
culty in persuading her to land at St. Gin- 
golph, and stroll through the groves of 
Spanish chestnuts that surround that little 
village. Thus an hour had slipt away; 
and then, after refreshing themselves with 
alight repast of bread and vin du pays, 
they had set out on their return voyage. 
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Scarcely had they got clear of the port 
when they had seen the storm rushing 
down upon them with frightful rapidity. 
Jean had at once turned the boat’s head 
for the shore, hoping that they might yet 
reach land in time; but it was too late. 
How the accident had happened neither 
of them could say. All they knew was 
that on a sudden they found themselves 
struggling in the water, the wind roaring 
past them, the boat capsized at a short 
distance, and darkness and rain all around, 
Fortunately Jean was a good swimmer, 
and Suzanne also, unlike most girls of her 
class, had had practice enough to enable 
her to keep herself afloat for a short time. 
Weighed down, however, by her hea 
clothes, it is doubtful whether, even wit 
Jean’s assistance, she could have been 
saved, had not the latter managed to se- 
cure one of the oars, which came floating 
towards them, and to support himself and 
his companion upon it till some boatmen 
from St. Gingolph, who had seen the ca- 
tastrophe, put out, and picked them up. 
The good Savoyards had received them 
with great kindness, had lent them clothes, 
and had then driven them, in a country 
cart, to Villeneuve, where they had taken 
the train to La Tour. 

Madame Bassy, now recovered from 
her first emotion, did not fail to admin- 
ister to both the culprits — and especially 
to Jean—the scolding which she con- 
ceived that their conduct merited. 

“Ts it worth while,” she exclaimed, “ to 
bring up children, and work and struggle 
for them, that they may play one such 
tricks as this? Suzanne, wicked girl! you 
have gone near to kill your mother by 
your thoughtlessness. Jean, you are no 
ese than an ingrate! If you had seen 


the face of that poor M. Bedeau when he 
was sitting there in the rain, looking for 
you and your boat, and seeing nothing! 
He will never be the same man again —it 


is I who tell youso. God forgive me!” 
she ejaculated; “I had almost forgotten 
him. Come, Jean; come quickly.” And 
without more ado, she seized the young 
man ‘by the arm, and hurried him down 
the staircase, and along the street, towards 
his father’s house. 

Jean hung his head rather shamefacedly. 
In honest truth, he had not supposed that 
his father would have felt much anxiety at 
his non-appearance. M. Bedeau had never 
been a._man given to nervousness or easily 
alarmed; nor had it occurred to either of 
the delinquents that their absence would 
have frightened anybody except Madame 
Honorez, whom they had imagined to be 
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the only person acquainted with the fact 
of their being upon the lake. But when 
Madame Bassy described to him the scene 
by the port during the storm the young 
man began to feel that he had been to 
blame. 

On the threshold they were met by the 
doctor, who, at the sight of Jean, started 
back in almost as great astonishment and 
alarm as Madame Bassy had manifested. 
The latter gave a short account of the ad- 
venturé that had befallen the two young 
people, and ended by expressing a hope 
that the presence of W/. le docteur did not 
portend any illness of M. Bedeau. For 
she had been too much occupied with 
Madame Honorez to notice what had hap- 
pened after Curdy had announced the ac- 
cident. 

“ Yes,” said the doctor gravely, “I am 
sorry to say that M. Bedeau is ill.” 

“JT expected as much,” said Madame 
Bassy. “Did I not tell him, this after- 
noon, that he had taken a chill? Well, 
well, here is the best medicine for him,” 
she added, clapping Jean on the shoulder. 

The doctor shook his head. “I am 
afraid you come too late,” he said. 

Jean staggered back against the door- 
post. “What do you mean?” he stam- 
mered. “Is he —is he dead?” 


“He is not dead,” replied the doctor; 
“but I can give you no hope of his recov- 


ery. He has had a seizure; and one side 
is completely paralyzed. You can go to 
him, if you will. The sight of you can do 
him no harm now. I fear I cannot be of 
any further use; but if you want me I 
shall be at your disposition.” And the 
doctor took his broad-leaved straw hat and 
walked away, leaving Jean overcome with 
grief and remorse. 


These events occurred some years 
since; and Jean, now married to the girl 
of his choice, and the father of a family, 
is held to be one of the happiest men in 
the Canton de Vaud; but he has never 
forgiven himself for being the cause of his 
father’s death, and is an older and graver 
man than one of his years should be. 

M. Bedeau never spoke again, after his 
seizure; but he lingered for twenty-four 
hours; he knew his son, and was able to 
press his hand. On the second day he 
was restless and uneasy, evidently having 
some want that those about him were un- 
able to supply. It was Madame Bassy 
who suggested that Suzanne should be 
taken into the room. The girl advanced, 
trembling, to the bedside of the dying 
man, who took her hand and looked roun 
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for Jean. When his son came forward, 
he opened his hand, and pressed those of 
the two young people together. Then he 
made signs for Jean to kiss him, and they 
understood that he wished Suzanne to do 
the same. After that, he closed his eyes, 
and died, towards evening, without pain 
or struggle. 

It was found that he had bequeathed all 
his property (a much larger one than had 
been anticipated) to his son, with the ex- 
ception of some handsome legacies to 
several of his principal debtors, who, as 
may be supposed, were much astonished 
at this unexpected windfall. 

The worthy Vaudois, who love money 
above everything, have forgiven M. Bedeau 
all the offences of his lifetime in consid- 
eration of this tardy liberality, and now 
speak of him as a public and private bene- 
factor. 

Over his grave in the churchyard of La 
Tour, Jean has had a handsome monu- 
ment erected, bearing a lengtiy inscription, 
of which one sentence, at least, may claim 
to be fairly truthful—“He was a fond 
and devoted father.” ‘ 


From Temple Bar. 
STRAFFORD. 


THE genius and, above all, the tact of 
Elizabeth, which always divined the exact 
moment to yield to popular pressure, and 
to yield so gracefully and cordially that 
the act appeared spontaneous rather than 
dictated, repressed those discontents 
which her arbitrary ‘government would 
otherwise have evoked. Men did not 
grudge homage to the crown that encir- 
cled so grand a head, and willingly sub- 
mitted to so magnificent a rule, great alike 
in war and peace, even although that rule 
was at times an ironone. But under her 
successor all was changed. An alien by 
birth, and of a race for which Englishmen 
had but little love, destitute of all capacity 
for government, yet with an overweening 
conceit of such capacity, and directly as- 
serting a prerogative which the Tudors had 
only zndirectly wielded ; cowardly, on the 
throne of the Plantagenets; mean and 
uncouth in figure, the slave of unworthy 
favourites, and suspected of abominable 
vices, James the First could inspire in his 
subjects only scorn and indignation; and 
neither fear nor reverence any longer re- 
tarded the growth of that free and inde- 
pendent spirit which seemed born with 
the seventeenth century. Such a spirit 
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turity, and to which Wentworth remained 


ment of this reign. A second followed in| faithful throughout his great and stormy 
the footsteps of the first, not however | career.* 


without showing all respectful deference 


Upon his return to England he was 


to royalty. “ Aspirit of liberty had now| knighted, and soon afterwards espoused 


taken possession of the House, 
Hume. “Her leading members —men 
of an independent genius and large views 
— began to regulate their opinions, more 


” writes | Lady Margaret Clifford, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Francis Earl of Cumberland. I+ 
has been a matter of surprise that sc 
proud a man as Wentworth, and one so 


by the future consequences which they} thoroughly imbued with a sense of his 


foresaw, than by the former precedents 
which were set before them; and they 
less aspired at maintaining the ancient 
constitution than at establishing a new 
one, and a freer and a better.” 


ancient lineage, should have stooped to 
seek or even accept a distinction which 
then, as now, was anything rather than an 
honour to a gentleman. It is probable 
that the suggestion came from the bride’s 


Such was the state of national feeling | family, which, being titled, might have de- 
at the period when one of the most re-| sired the husband to thus step out of the 
markable men of the century commenced | ranks of the commoners. On the death 
his political career. 1 refer to Thomas |of his father in 1614, he succeeded, as 
Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Strafford, | eldest son, to an estate of £6,000 a year, a 
who in the year 1614 was elected to serve | grand fortune in those days; and a few 
in Parliament as knight of the shire for| months afterwards was elected to the 


York. 


untitled aristocracy from which once 


sprang the noblest gentlemen of England. | predecessor. 


House of Commons. The new Parliament 


The Wentworth family belonged to that | displayed a yet stronger determination to 
curb the royal power than did even its 


A speedy dissolution, and 


From the days of the Saxons it had held| the imprisonment of several of the most 
the estate of Woodhouse-Wentworth, | conspicuous members, put an end to the 


in Yorkshire; and although its scions | sitting. 
Wentworth remained silent, taking neither 


names, they could, through the blood of | side. 


could write only plain esquire after their 


John of Gaunt, claim lineage with royalty 


Throughout the stormy debates 


In 1615 he was appointed custos rotu- 


itself. Thomas was born on the 13th of |lorum, or keeper of the archives, of the 


April, 1593, in Chancery Lane, London, 


West Riding of Yorkshire, in place of Sir 


in the house of his maternal grandfather, | John Savile, who had given offence to the 
a lawyer of Lincoln’s Inn, and was edu-}court. Two years afterwards, Savile in 
cated at St. John’s College at Oxford. | the mean time Cong eee his peace, he 


He gave early indications, not only of a| received a note from 


uckingham request- 


powerful intellect, but of a remarkable dil-| ing him, 7 consideration of the office hav- 
igence and method in acquiring learning. | xg deen voluntarily yielded to him, to 
His biographer, Sir George Radcliffe,| restore it to its original holder. Went- 
informs us that, “when he met with a| worth firmly declined to accede to this de- 
well-penned oration or tract upon any sub-| mand, stating that Sir John, far from hav- 
ject or question, he framed a speech upon |ing voluntarily resigned the office, had 


the same argument, inventing and’ dispos- 
ing what seemed fit to be said upon the 


only done so to avoid expulsion. A sec- 
ond letter from the duke withdrew the re- 


subject before he read the book; then,| quest, and tendered an apology. But 


reading the book, compared his own with 


Buckingham never forgave this defeat, 


the author, and noted his own defects and|and from that hour Savile was Went- 
the author’s act and fulness, whereby he ! worth’s sworn enemy. 


observed all that was in the author more 


In 1621, James, having failed to raise 


strictly, and might better judge of his own | funds by means of benevolences, was com- 


wants to supply them.” 


pelled to summon another Parliament. 


He also took great pains to acquire a| During these years, although most of his 
thorough knowledge of the law, which he | time had been passed in the family priva- 
studied, not only by books, but by a con-| cy of his remote estate, the keeper of the 
stant attendance at all the courts. At|archives had evidently been growing in 


eighteen he left college, and made the 
grand tour of the Continent under the 


* It is said that during the earlier years of his life he 


tutelage of the Rev. Charles Greenwood ; ald chat during the cartier yours of is Hit Ee 
] 7 > never took any important step withou S 
8 friendship was thus commenced between this gentleman, evincing thereby a modesty of mind for 





pupil and tutor which increased with ma-| which few would give him credit. 
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consideration ;* for, upon his declaring 
that he should not seek re-election, he 
was requested by the court to change his 
resolution, and to bring in with him Sir 
George Calvert, one of the secretaries of 
state. This pretended disinclination was 
probably a ruse to strengthen his hands 
against the Saviles, whom he knew were 
determined to oppose his nomination by 
every means in their power. Notwith- 
standing the momentous questions, at- 
tacking the king’s most cherished ideas of 
government, which were discussed, and 
such momentous acts as the impeachment 
of Lord Chancellor Bacon, Wentworth 
still remained a passive member of the 
House. ; 

In 1625, his first wife being dead, he 
espoused Lady Arabella Hollis, the daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Clare, and the sister of 
Denzil Hollis, whois described by Radcliffe 
as being “a lady exceedingly comely and 
beautiful, and yet much more lovely in 
the endowments of her mind.” In this 
same year, spite of the opposition of the 
Saviles, who succeeded in nullifying his 
first return, he was elected to the first Par- 
liament of Charles as member for Pon- 
tefract. 

To a vain, weak, contemptible king, 
there had succeeded one far more danger- 
ous to the cause of liberty—a man of 


more refined and superior intellect, but of 
no better judgment, of far less caution 
and of unyielding stubbornness of temper ; 
for what is firmness and resolution in a 
great and powerful mind sinks into obsti- 


nacy in a weaker one. bata ge | im- 
bued with his father’s doctrine of divine 
right, Charles devoted himself to one pur- 
pose, the establishment of absolutism. 
This idea was as much an outcome of the 
time in which he lived as was the aspira- 
tion for freedom among the people. It 
was an age of upheaval and transition. 
Feudalism, the basis of all medieval gov- 
ernments, had long since fallen into de- 
cay, and as yet no system equally defined 
had taken its place. The power that had 
fallen from the hands of the nobles was 
grasped by the king to swell his preroga- 
tive, which thus encroached upon the lib- 
erties of the nation by almost impercepti- 
ble degrees, but still depended upon no 
firmer foundation than precedent. The 
assumption of hierarchical powers by 


* The following passage from his correspondence in- 
timates that he was held in some esteem by King 
James: — ‘Calling to mind the faithful service I had 
the honour to do his Majesty, now with God, how 
graciously he vouchsafed to accept and express it openly 
and sundry times, I enjoy within myself much comfort 
and contentmeat.”’ 
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Henry the Eighth had also largely tended 
to absolute monarchy, as the papacy as 
well as the barons had ever checked the 
undue supremacy of the crown. But in 
the mean time the advance of science, geo- 
graphical discoveries, the vast improve- 
ments in navigation, and. the foundation 
of colonies and merchant companies had 
so expanded trade as to raise the burgher 
class to a position of great strength and 
importance in the commonwealth, filling 
them with vague and turbulent aspirations 
scarcely understood by themselves. Wher- 
ever Charles cast his eyes upon the great 
Continental nations, the monarchical power 
was daily increasing. In Austria and 
Spain the king was omnipotent, and 
France, under the commanding genius of 
Richelieu, was rapidly approaching the 
same condition. Such examples could 
not but strongly influence a mind so in- 
nately predisposed as that of Charles. A 
ruler of grander and more expansive in- 
tellect would have penetrated and appre- 
ciated the different conditions and genius 
of the several nations; he would have 
perceived that the position of the English 
middle class was far in advance of those 
of France, or Spain, or Germany, and that 
the spirit of freedom was far more vigor- 
ous in this country than in any of those 
which he proposed for models. But the 
Stuarts were never famous for intellect, 
and this one’s lack of sagacity cost him 
his head. 

The last Parliament of King James had 
forced the unwilling monarch into a war 
with Spain; the new one, summoned by 
his successor, in order to wring certain 
concessions from the sovereign, refused 
to grant a supply adequate to maintain it. 
Here was an unhappy embroilment up- 
on the very threshold of the new reign. 
The Parliament was dissolved. But an 
empty treasury compelled the king almost 
immediately to issue new writs. The 
same men were everywhere re-elected, 
and met in a still more determined spirit 
of hostility. They would grant supply 
only upon the condition that the control 
of every department of the government 
should be placed in their hands, in order 
that they might redress the national griev- 
ances. One of their first acts was to im- 
peach Buckingham. Charles, his intelli- 
gence a century behind his age, met this 
attack upon what he regarded as his just 
prerogative with inflexible haughtiness 
and unconstitutional threats, and ended 
by committing two foremost members, 
Sir Dudley Digges and Sir John Eliot, to 
prison. A second dissolution followed, 
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and the king, by means of forced loans, 
proceeded to raise money on his own au- 
thority. 

In most of the debates Wentworth 
ranged himself upon the popular side, but 
was silent upon the impeachment of Buck- 
ingham. He had rendered himself, how- 
ever, sufficiently obnoxious to the court to 
induce it to take measures to prevent his 
re-election ; he was accordingly nominated 
to the sheriffalty of York, the holding of 
which office prevented his serving in Par- 
liament. About the same time he was de- 
prived of his post of custos rotulorum,* 
and his old enemies, the Saviles, were tak- 
en into high favour at court. Thanks to 
the malignancy of the latter, and as a fur- 
ther’ proof of the determination of the 
court to punish him for his contumacy, he 
was served with what was called a privy 
seal, that is to say, a demand for a com- 
pulsory loan of £40. Indignant at these 
oppressions, and, above all, embittered by 
the triumph of his foe, Wentworth re- 
fused the demand, was summoned to Lon- 
don, and, remaining firm to his resolution, 
was committed to the Marshalsea Prison. 

Throughout the country many others 
offered a like resistance, with the same, 
and even a worse result. Soldiers were 
billeted in the houses of some of the recal- 
citrants; others were. even pressed into 
the army and navy and sent abroad; while 
the whole nation was infected with a sense 
of burning wrong. At the beginning of 
the year 1628, necessity compelled the 
king to summon a third Parliament. 
Wentworth, who had incurred six months’ 
banishment, was again returned for York- 
shire, and became one ‘of the most ener- 
getic remonstrants against the late acts of 
tyranny; no member more ardently sup- 
ported the Petition of Rights, then under 
consideration, and, in fire and eloquence, 
his speeches were unrivalled. Here is an 
extract from one : — 

In the greatest humility I speak it, these 
illegal ways are punishments and marks of in- 
dignation, The raising of money by loans, 
strengthened by commission, with unheard-of 
instructions ; the billeting of soldiers by the 
lieutenants — have been as if they could have 
persuaded Christian princes, nay worlds, that 
the right of empire was to take away goods by 
the strong hand ; and they have endeavoured, 
as far as possible for them, to doit. This 
hath not been done by the king, under the 


* In order to add insult to injury, Buckingham caused 
the discharge to be delivered to him in the open court, 
while he was performing his duties as sheriff. It was 
thus this foolish king and his minion alienated all 
hearts. 
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pleasure of whose crown I hope we shall ever 
gather the fruits of justice, but by projectors ; 
these have pore the prerogative of the 
king beyond its just limits, so as to mar the 
sweet harmony of the whole. They have rent 
from us the light of our eyes ; enforced com- 
panies of guests worse than the ordinances of 
France ; vitiated our wives and daughters be- 
fore our faces; brought the crown to greater 
want than ever it was, by anticipating the rev- 
enue ; and can the shepherd be thus smitten 
and the flock not be scattered? They have in- 
troduced a privy council, ravishing at once all 
the spheres of ancient government, imprison- 
ing us without bail or bond! They have taken 
from us—what shall I say? Indeed, what 
have they left us? They have taken from 
us all means of supplying the king and 
ingratiating ourselves with him, by tearing up 
the roots of all property ; which, if they be 
not seasonably set again in the ground by his 
Majesty’s hand, we shall have instead of 
beauty, baldness. . . . By one and the same 
thing hath the king and people been hurt, and 
by the same must they be cured; to vindicate 
—what? Newthings? No, our ancient, law- 
ful, and vital liberties, by re-enforcing the an- 
cient laws made by our ancestors, by setting 
such a stamp upon them as no licentious spirit 
shall dare hereafter to enter upon them. And 
shall we think this a way to break a Parliament ? 
No; our desires are modest and just. I speak 
truly both for the interests of the people and 
the king. If we enjoy not these, it will be 
impossible to relieve him; therefore let us 
never fear but they will be accepted by his 
goodness. Wherefore I shall descend to my 
motion, which consists of four parts, two of 
which have relation to the persons and two to 
the property of our goods. Ist. For our per- 
sons, the freedom of them from imprisonment 
and from employments abroad, against our 
consents, contrary to the ancient customs of 
this kingdom. 2nd. For our goods, that no 
levies be made but by Parliament, and no bil- 
Jeting of soldiers, It is most necessary that 
these be resolved, and that the subject may be 
assured in both. 


Six months after the delivery of these 
philippics he was created Baron Went- 
worth, and was in receipt of most gracious 
letters written by the king’s own hand. 
The court had won over the man who 
threatened to be its most dangerous 
enemy. It is this period of Wentworth’s 
life which is so difficult to understand, and 
which has brought down upon his memory 
so much invective; it is the only one 
against which the charge of inconsistency 
or baseness can be brought with any 
shadow of justice. We must remember, 
however, that Charles granted that Peti- 
tion of Rights for which he had pleaded, 
and thereby removed the grievances of 
which he complained. It is true that the 
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’ king afterwards shamelessly broke through 
every stipulation, but by that time Went- 
worth’s relations with the court were 
wholly changed; and man is so absolutely 
controlled by circumstances. “His early 
prepossessions were on the side of popu- 
lar rights,” says Macaulay. Never did 
that author pronounce a more erroneous 
judgment. No bond of sympathy linked 
him with that cause, into which circum- 
stances, not inclination, had cast him. 
Never was pride of birth more strongly 
implanted in a human soul; he was a very 
embodiment of the aristocratic principle — 
every instinct was opposed to popular gov- 
ernment, and irresistibly inclined to an 
oligarchical rule. Mortification at the tri- 
umph of the Saviles, indignation at the 
oppressions to which he had been sub- 
jected, more galling to his haughty pride 
than hurtful to his person or fortune, had 
for a time rendered him false to his nature ; 
the first advances of royal favour, how- 
ever, had cooled his passion, and once 
more allowed that nature to assert itself. 
Thirst for power, which is the very devel- 
opment of all great and commanding in- 
tellects, whether it be physical or moral 
power, had its due influence; but greatest 
of all was that intense love for the king, 
first awakened by those flattering epistles 
just referred to. That his was no court- 
ier’s love, but a real and strong sentiment, 
is proved in every action of his after life, and 
above all in his death. Cold, haughty, and 
repulsive to the many, Charles possessed 
a marvellous power of fascination when 
he chose to exercise it, a power sufficient 
to win over even hard-headed and unsym- 
pathetic Presbyterian ministers. These 
were the causes of Wentworth’s defection 
from the patriotic party.* From this 
time he rapidly advanced in power and 
position. He was created a viscount, and 
almost immediately afterwards lord presi- 
dent of the north, a post of almost abso- 
lute authority, first instituted by Henry the 
Eighth to repress the continual rebellions 
that broke out in that part of the country 
against the subversion of the monasteries. 
It gave him jurisdiction over the courts of 
common law, of chancery, and of the 
Star Chamber, over the whole of York- 
shire, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Northumberland. Therule of his prede- 
cessor, Lord Sunderland, had been lax; 
his was iron, as the recusants found to 
their cost, being called upon to pay up all 


* It is related that Pym, meeting him one day at 
Greenwich, accosted him with “I see you are going to 
leave us; but we will never ieave you while your head 
is on your shoulders!” 
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penalties which had fallen into arrears.* 
In a short period he raised the revenue of 
the northern counties from £2,000 to 

9,500. In all matters appertaining to 
the dignity of his office, and the respect 
due to his person, he was rigidly exacting, 
laying down as a maxim that in its out- 
ward forms lies much of the power of rank. 
A young gentleman named Bellasis, for 
not uncovering in his presence, and for 
refusing to apologize afterwards, was com- 
mitted to prison and detained there until 
he had made submission. Sir David 
Foules, a justice of the peace for York, 
for having spoken of the president in dis- 
respectful terms, and for having instigated 
people not to pay the composition for 
knighthood,t was proceeded against, to- 
gether with his son and Sir Thomas Lay- 
ton, the high sheriff of the county, as ac- 
complices in these offences. The three 
were cast into the Fleet Prison, heavily 
fined, and compelled to make abject apolo- 
gies. In judging such acts, we must en- 
deavour to appreciate the age of ferment 
into which this strong, harsh mind, with 
its ideas of arbitrary power and ceremoniy 
ous etiquette, was cast. How far it was 
above all the basenesses of ambition, the 
following circumstance will prove. 

A rumour had been bruited abroad that 
he was secretly using his influence with 
the king to secure for himself the post of 
lord treasurer; this coming to his ears, 
called forth a passionate repudiation in a 
letter to his friend Weston, who then held 
the post. I present the reader with an 
extract from this epistle, which throws 
great light upon Wentworth’s mind at this 
period. The genuineness of his senti- 
ments is unquestionable : — 


God knows how little delight I take in the 
outward forms of this life, how infinitely ill- 
satisfied I am with myself to find daily those 
calm and quiet retirements wherein to con- 
template some things more divine and sacred 
than this world can afford us, *interrupted 
through the importunity of affairs I have 
already! To heaven and earth I protest it, it 
grieves my very soul, and that it is nothing 
but love to the ‘persons of his Majesty and 
yourself that could make me take up this yoke 
and follow, no other affection or passion could 
effect it. 

Let shame and confusion cover me if I do 


* Fines imposed for not attending the worship of the 
Established Church. 

t The king could summon | man, who had been 
possessed durirg three years of an income of forty 
pounds, to receive the honour of knighthood. This 
was used by Charles as an instrument of exaction ; for 
so great were the expenses which that dignity entailed, 
that poor men preferred to pay a sum of money in order 
to avoid it. 
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not abhor the intolerable anxiety, I well un- 
derstand to wait inseparably upon that staff ; 
if I should not take a serpent as soon into my 
bosom, and — if I once find so mean a thought 
of me can enter into your heart, as that to 
compass whatever I could take most delight 
in, I should go about beguiling to supplant 
any ordinary man —if I leave not the court 
instantly, betake myself to my private fortune, 
reposedly seek my content and quiet within 
my own doors, and follow the dictamen of my 
own reason and conscience, more according 
to nature and liberty than in those gyves 
which now pinch and hang upon me.... 
am none of those soft-tempered spirits, but I 
cannot endure to be mistaken, or suffer m 
purer and more entire affections to be soiled, 
or in the least degree prejudiced, with the 
loathsome and odious attributes of covetous- 
ness and ambitious falsehood. Do me right 
in this, judge my watches to issue, as in faith 
they do, from those clearer cisterns ; I lay my 
hand under your foot, I despise danger, I 
laugh at labour. Command me in all difficul- 
ties, in all confidence, in all readiness. 


About this time (1631) he sustained the 
most severe domestic affliction of his life 
in the death of the second Lady Went- 
worth, to whom he was devotedly attached, 
and whose loss plunged him into a grief 
so excessive that Radcliffe informs us he 
could not for a time be left alone night or 
day. “God hath taken from me your 
po cousin, the incomparable woman 
and wife my eyes shall ever behold.” 
Thus did he write to one of the lady’s 
relatives, and throughout the remainder of 
his life he spoke of her with the utmost 
enthusiasm. Yet, notwithstanding this 
undoubted love, we find him a twelve- 
month afterwards secretly married to the 
daughter of Sir Godfrey Rhodes, a lady, 
it would seem, of poor and obscure family. 
This third wife was not publicly acknowl- 
edged for some considerable time, proba- 
bly on account of her social inferiority ; 
but her worth was manifested in the love 
she won from her stepchildren, and in her 
unfailing devotion to their father. Went- 
worth seems to have been singularly hap- 
py in his domestic life, to have been 
an excellent husband and father, and 
to have enjoyed the devoted affection of 
all three of his wives. Although tainted 
with the prevailing vice of the age —con- 
jugal fidelity was not among his virtues — 
I think Radcliffe’s testimony is sufficient 
to clear him from the charges of licentious- 
ness preferred by prejudiced writers.* In 


* ‘ He was much defamed for incontinence, wherein 
I have reason to believe he was much wronged. I had 
occasion of some speech with him about the state of his 
soul several times, but twice especially, when I verily 
believe he did lay open to me the bottom of his heart. 
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regard to the infamous story of his havi 
killed his wife by a blow i the breast 
it is too monstrous and too generally re- 
jected by all candid authorities to merit 
even denial. 

The death of Buckingham, who had 
never ceased to be his foe, removed the 
last bar to the king’s favour, and to his 
political advancement. In 1631 he was 
appointed lord deputy of Ireland, but con- 
tinued to hold the presidency of the north 
during the following eighteen months. 

Ages of civil wars, massacres, and mis- 
government had reduced Ireland to a con- 
dition of savagery and abject misery im- 
possible to describe. To the minute and 
searching inquiries he instituted upon the 
state of the country, Wentworth received 
information that might have daunted the 
heart of the stoutest reformer, for such he 
resolved to be. The people were little 
removed from savages; the whole land 
was overrun with marauders, the unpro- 
tected coasts ravaged by foreign pirates, 
who not only burned and robbed their 
dwellings, but carried the wretched inhab- 
itants off into slavery. So infested was 
the sea with these miscreants that all 
trade was driven away; ships of all na- 
tions were pillaged, and their crews mur- 
dered, after which the pirates would boldly 
cast anchor in the nearest harbour, and 
remain there unmolested. Many of the 
officials secretly connived at these infa- 
mies, and shared in the plunder. The 
army was useless, from its antiquated 
weapons and utter lack of discipline; the 
commanding officers committed their du- 
ties to subalterns, and these, together 
with the soldiers, were always absent from 
——— there was not a grain of pow- 

er in Dublin Castle, which was almost 
uninhabitable ; the churches were in ruins, 
and in some places served only as stables 
for the horses. ; 

Before departing from England, Went- 
worth obtained from the king a series of 
stipulations, which gave him absolute 
power over this mass of anarchy. Within 
the space of scarcely more than a few 
months his iron will and splendid genius 


Once was when he was in great affliction on the death 
of his second wife,-and then for some days and nights I 
was very few minutes out of his company; the other 
time was at Dublin, on a Good Friday, his birthday, 
when he was preparing himself to receive the blessed 
sacrament on Easter day following. I knew his ways 
long and intimately, and though I cannot clear him 
from all frailties, yet I must give him the testimony of 
conscientiousness in his ways, that he kept himself 
from gross sins and endeavoured to approve himself 
rather unto God than unto man, to be religious im 
—- and in truth, rather than outwardly and in 
ow. 
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had effected a complete transformation. 
The army was reorganized and disciplined ; 
the coasts protected by ships of war and 
well-trained sailors, whom the pirates 
dared not face; the churches repaired; 
the dilapidated castle transformed into the 
abode of a splendid and august court. In 
the midst of these reforms he applied him- 
self with the utmost energy to the devel- 
opment, or rather creation, of commerce. 
“My humble advice for the increase of 
trade,” he writes, “ was — that his Majesty 
should not suffer any act of hostility to be 
offered to any merchants or their goods 
within the channel, which was to be pre- 
served and privileged as the greatest of 
his Majesty’s ports, in the same nature 
and property as the Venetian state do their 
gulf, and the king of Denmark his sound ; 
and therefore I p et beseech his Maj- 
esty and their lordships that it might be 
accordingly remembered and provided for 
in all future treaties with foreign princes.” 
He sank mines for saltpetre and silver, 
of which last he sent the king an ingot 
weighing three hundred ounces. He in- 


troduced the cultivation of flax, established 
the manufactory of linen and flannel, and 
proposed a scheme by which the trade of 
victualling Spanish vessels should be trans- 
ferred from Holland to Ireland; he —_ 


led hard, and succeeded in part, to abo 

ish repressive monopolies, and raised the 
customs revenue from twelve to forty thou- 
sand pounds. In a country where the 
bigotry of the inhabitants and the powers 
entrusted to him offered every temptation 
to religious persecution, he seems to have 
kept tolerably clear of that prevailing sin 
of the age. Writing in May, 1637, he 
says: “Certainly it is my duty to witness 
this truth for his Majesty, that since I had 
the honour to be employed in this place he 
hath not been pleased that the hair of any 
man’s head should be touched for the free 
exercise of his conscience.” Again, when 
he writes of the desirability of bringing 
the country to one faith: “And yet this 
being a work rather to be effected by 
judgment and degrees than by a giddy 
am and haste.” Within five years this 
country, which at his advent could not 
sustain the expenses of its own govern- 
ment, produced a revenue of sixty thou- 
sand in excess of its expenditure. 

There was but one law, and that was 
the will of the lord deputy; and the good 
he wrought was in too many instances 
counterbalanced by corresponding evils. 
If he introduced the linen trade, he for- 
bade the manufacture of woollen goods in 
order to protect those of England; if he 
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abolished many monopolies, he instituted 
one more peculiarly odious than all others. 
Salted provisions formed the principal 
food of the Irish at that time, and their 
most important export; Wentworth grant- 
ed the king the entire monopoly of salt. 
The effect of such an act will be immedi- 
ately perceived — the very existence of 
the people became dependent upon the 
royal pleasure. Parliaments were sum- 
moned only to be informed that they must 
indulge neither in discussion nor remon- 
strance, but obey the commands of the 
king and his representative. 

The notorious case of Lord Mountnor- 
ris, the vice-treasurer of Ireland, will afford 
an example of Wentworth’s high-handed 
mode of government. The story is best 
told in the words of Clarendon : — 


A servant of the earl’s, one Annesley (kins- 
man to Mountnorris), attended on his lord 
during some fit of the gout, of which he often 
laboured,* had by accident or negligence suf- 
fered a stool to fall upon the earl’s foot; en- 
raged with the pain thereof, his lordship, witha 
small cane, struck Annesley ; this being merrily 
spoken of at a dinner where the Lord Mount- 
norris was, he said “the gentleman had a 
brother that would not have taken such a 
blow.” This coming some months afterwards 
to the deputy’s hearing, he caused a council of 
war to be called, the Lord Mountnorris being 
an officer of the army ; where, upon the article 
“of moving sedition, and stirring up the sol- 
diers against the general,” he was charged 
with those words formerly spoken at the lord 
chancellor’s table. What defence he made, I 
know not; for he was so surprised, he knew 
not what the matter was when he was sum- 
moned to the council; but the words being 
proved, he was deprived of his office and his 
foot-company, committed to prison, and sen- 
tenced to lose his head. The office and com- 
pany were immediately disposed of, and he 
imprisoned till the king sent him over a par- 
don, by which he was discharged with his life ; 
all the other parts of the sentence being fully 
executed, 


But the same author describes Mount- 
norris as “notoriously unbeloved,” as a 
man who, 


By servile flattery and sordid application 
wrought himself into trusts and nearness with 
all deputies at their first entrance upon their 
charge, informing them of the defects and the 
oversights of their predecessors ; and after the 
determination of their commands and returh 
into England, informing the State here, and 


* He was a martyr to disease; gout, stone, flux, 
fevers, attacked him in continuous succession, and for 
many years of his life he unceasingly suffered under 
one or the other of his ailments. Much of his irritable 
and passionate temper and many of his acts of tyranny 
may doubtless be ascribed to this cause. 
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those enemies they usually contracted in that 
time, of whatever they had done or suffered to 
be done amiss, whereby they either suffered 
disgrace and damage as soon as they were re- 
called from those honours. . . . So that this 
dilemma seemed unquestionable: that either 
the deputy of Ireland must destroy my Lord 
Mountnorris, or my Lord Mountnorris must 
destroy the deputy, as soon as his commission 
was determined. 


My lord deputy supported his state in a 
style of regal splendour.* He built a 
palatial residence; “it being uncomely,” 
he says, “that his Majesty should not have 
one here of his own capable to lodge him 
with moderate conveniency, which in truth 
as yet he hath not, in case he might be 
pleased sometimes hereafter to look upon 
this kingdom; and that it was necessary 
in a manner for the dignity of this place, 
and the health of his deputy and family, 
that there should be one removing house 
of fresh air,” etc.f 

But little gratitude did Charles evince 
towards this faithful servant; it is doubt- 
ful whether he ever sincerely liked him. 
This probably was partly due to the influ- 
ence of the queen, who never favoured the 
stern and haughty minister. Neither did 
the king exempt even him from that same 
duplicity and insincerity which he displayed 
so largely both towards friends and ene- 
mies. After pledging himself that the en- 
tire patronage of Ireland should be vested 
in Wentworth’s hands, he continually ap- 
pointed courtiers, who had no title to 
recommend them beyond his favour, to 
posts which the deputy had previously 
bestowed upon men who had done him 
good service. How shuffling and con- 
temptible Charles could be is evinced by the 
following passage from one of his letters 
in the Stratford correspondence : — “ Now, 
as I recommend several persons to you 
according to the reasonableness of their 
suits by my secretaries . In aword I 
recommend them all to you heartily and 
earnestly; but so as they may agree with 


* Not, however, from the emoluments of his post. 
During his whole term of office he is said to have in- 
creased his estate only by £11,000. The king was too 
greedy of money to allow his servants to grow wealthy ; 
more than once when the pay of the soldiers and sailors 
fell iato arrears, Wentworth discharged their claims out 
of bis own purse. 

t Mr. Forster, in a note to his “ Life of Strafford,” 
remarks: ‘the remains of this building, which was 
calied Juggarstowne Castie, are visible stiil, and, I am 
informed by gentlemen who have seen them, suffi- 
ciently indicate its extraordinary grandeur and extent. 
They cover several acres. They are close to the road- 
side, about sixteen Irish miles from Dublin, and pro- 
voke even now, from many an unreflecting passer-by, a 
curse upon the memory of Black Tom. Such is the 
name by which the Irish peasantry still remember 
Strafford.” 
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the good of my service and no otherwise; 
yet so too as I may have thanks howso- 
ever, that, if there be anything to be denied 
you may do it,and not I.” The italics 
are my own, and need no comment. 

And Wentworth was obliged to yield, 
but not without many bitter remonstrances. 
Twice also did he solicit an earldom, and 
was twice refused. But these crosses and 
disappointments never for one instant re- 
laxed his zeal in the service of his cold, 
ungrateful master. 


So as now I shall go on cheerfully in the 
course of my advice, [he writes,] there being 
nothing which comforts me in this place (where 
I find myself charged with so pany | cares, and 
where I am likely to bear out the heat of the 
day alone, for any help I am to expect hence) 
save the testimonies my friends on that side 
are pleased to give me of their continued kind- 
ness and affection towards me.. As for fear 
of punishment or hope of rewards, I leave 
them to such as like them; I cannot be 
affrighted with considering the one, nor yet be 
transported above measure with anything, I 
praise God, I enjoy not already. 

Had I fivescore senses to lose [he says, in 
another place], I did and ought to judge 
them all well, and happily bestowed in his 
Majesty’s service. 


It is this pure, devoted loyalty, even 
more than his splendid powers of mind, 
which exalts the character of Strafford, 
and casts a halo of nobleness and grandeur 
around it, even in the midst of his darkest 
tyrannies. 

The greatness of his employments and 
their prodigious labours by no means 
filled his vast intellectual capacity; he 
found time to read his favourite poets — 
Chaucer and Dr. Donne, to discuss archi- 
tecture with Inigo Jones—and triumph 
in the argument, to write letters to Van- 
dyke upon marbles, to correspond with all 
his friends, to collect antiquities for the 
king, to hunt, to hawk, and to indulge in 
social conversation after supper. And 
we must remember that all that work was 
accomplished and these recreations pur- 
sued by a man tortured by the most pain- 
ful diseases. 

Upon the breaking-out of the war with 
Scotland the king sent for him. Having, 
with his usual despotic energy, compelled 
the Ulster settlers to renounce the Cove- 
nant, and taken effectual measures to pre- 
vent their in any way assisting their breth- 
ren across the sea, he set sail for England. 
Imbued with that hatred and scorn of the 
Scottish nation which were characteristics 
of the English gentry of the previous 
reign, he had only contempt for its rebel- 
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lion, and urged the adoption of the most 
extreme measures. He proposed to meet 
the cost of the war bya loan, which he 
opened himself with the magnificent sum 
of twenty thousand pounds. He took a 
journey into Yorkshire to urge upon his 
friends the necessity of complying with 
the king’s demands: “In pursuit of your 
commands,” he writes to Charles, “I have 
effectually, both in public and private, 
recommended the justice and necessity of 
the shipping business, and so clearly shown 
it to be not only for the honour of the 
kingdom in general, but for every man’s 
particular safety, that I am now confident 
the assessment this next year will be 
cheerfully and universally answered within 
this jurisdiction.” 

Charles, perhaps moved at length to a 
feeling of gratitude, now created him Earl 
of Strafford and Baron of Raby, lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, and knight of the 
Garter. In March 1640 he returned to 
Ireland; within a fortnight he raised a 
considerable subsidy and eight thousand 
troops to serve against the Scots. This 
done, he once more returned to England. 
At Chester he was overtaken by a severe 
illness; but although utterly prostrated, 
he contrived to make his way to London. 
Charles designed him to be commander- 
in-chief of the army. 


The Earl of Strafford [says Clarendon] was 
scarce recovered from a great sickness, yet 
was willing to undertake the charge, out of 
pyre indignation, to see how few men were 
forward to serve the king with that vigour of 
mind they ought to do; but knowing well the 
malicious designs which were contrived against 
himself, he would rather serve as lieutenant- 
general under the Earl of Northumberland 
than that he should resign his commission ; 
and so, with and under that qualification, he 
made all possible haste towards the north, 
before he had strength enough for the journey. 
But before he could arrive with the army, that 
infamous and irreparable rout at Newburn was 
fallen out... . In this posture the Earl of 
Strafford found the army about Durham, 
bringing with him a body much broken with 
his late sickness, which was not clearly shaken 
off, and a mind and temper confessing the 
dregs of it, which being marvellously pro- 
voked and inflamed with indignation at the 
late dishonour, rendered him less gracious, 
that is, less inclined to make himself so to the 
ofiicers, upon his first entrance into his charge ; 
it may be, in that mass of disorder, not quickly 
discerning to whom kindness and respect was 
justly due.: But those who by this time no 
doubt were retained for that purpose, took 
that opportunity to incense the army against 
him, and so far prevailed in it, that in a short 
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time it was more inflamed against him than 
against the enemy. 


Little could be accomplished with troops 
thus disaffected, and he was obliged to 
retreat to York. 

The feeling of the military was that of 
all England. Well aware of his danger, 
he requested permission to return to Ire- 
land; this Charles, utterly selfish as usual, 
refused, protesting, however, that w/e 
there was aking in England, not a hair of 
his head should be touched. Ue remained 
some little time with the army, but the 
officers omitted no opportunity of slight- 
ing and even positively disobeying his 
commands. 

At length the king summoned him to 
London. No _ sooner was his arrival 
known than Pym commenced the attack 
upon him in Parliament, and after a bitter 
and malignant speech containing, among 
many true, several shamefully false accu- 
sations, wound up by demanding “that 
he might be forthwith impeached of high 
treason,” “ which,” says Clarendon, “ was 
no sooner mentioned than it found an uni- 
versal consent and approbation from the 
whole House.” It was then determined 
to send up to the Lords the accusation, 
and to request them to commit him to safe 
custody. Pym, accompanied by the 
greater part of the members, undertook to 
deliver the message. Strafford had 
entered the House just before the arrival 
of this deputation. - After a short debate, 
the peers decided to commit him to the 
custody of the usher of the black rod. 


Sweetheart [he wrote to his wife], you have 
heard before this what hath befallen me in 
this place; but be you confident if I fortune 
to be blamed, yet I will not, by God’s help, be 
ashamed. Your carriage upon this misfortune 
I should advise to be calm, not seeming to be 
neglective of my trouble, and yet so as there 
may be no dejection in you. Continue on the 
family as formerly, and make much of your 
children. Tell Will, Nan, and Arabella I will 
write to them by the next. In the mean time 
I shall pray for them to God, that he may 
bless them, and for their sakes deliver me out 
of the furious malice of my enemies, which 
yet I trust, through the goodness of God, shall 
do me no hurt. God have us all in his blessed 
keeping !— Your very loving husband, 

STRAFFORD. 


In another beautifully pathetic letter, 
recommending his daughters to their 
grandmother, he says:— “Madame, I 
must confess it was not without difficulty 
before I could persuade myself thus to be 
deprived of looking upon them, who, with 
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their brother, are the pledges of all the 
comfort, the greatest at least of my old age, 
if it shall please God I attain thereunto.” 
I refer the reader for the remainder to the 
Strafford letters. 

Of all his enemies, the Scottish commis- 
sioners, who were then in London to 
treat of the grievances of their nation, 
were the most virulent; for Strafford, as 
the friend of Laud, and on account of the 
intense dislike he had always manifested 
towards them, was particularly obnoxious 
to the Scotch. 

From the first there were sufficient in- 

dications that the earl’s trial would bea 
mere form, and that his condemnation 
was a foregone conclusion. A committee 
of thirteen, chosen by the Commons, to- 
gether with a few peers, prepared the 
charges, and examined all the witnesses 
and papers. This committee took an oath 
of secrecy, in order that the accused might 
not be able to arrange his defence; privy 
councillors were examined upon every in- 
cautious word he might have used at the 
council-board, and Sir George’ Radcliffe 
was imprisoned on a charge of treason 
merely to avert the favourable testimony 
it was known that he would bear for his 
friend. When the news of his impeach- 
ment reached Ireland, the Parliament, who 
had just before been loud in their praises 
of his administration, sent over a deputa- 
tion to assist his prosecution. After much 
debate, it was resolved that the trial 
should take place in Westminster Hall. 
It commenced on the 22nd of March, 
1640. 
Never had the ancient hall worn so im- 
posing an appearance: scaffolds, eleven 
stages high and divided by rails, were 
erected on either side. Representatives 
of the three kingdoms were present, and 
for fifteen days, the period of the dura- 
tion of the trial, “it was daily,” says Bail- 
lie, “the most glorious assembly the isle 
could afford.” 


The earl himself [to quote from Mr. Fors- 
ter’s “ Life” ] appeared before it each day in 
deep mourning, wearing his George. The 
stern and simple character of his features ac- 
corded with the occasion ; his “ countenance 
manly black,” as Whitelock terms it, and his 
thick dark hair cut short from his ample fore- 
head. <A poet who was present exclaimed : 

**On thy brow 
Sate terror mixed with wisdom, and at once 
Saturn and Hermes in thy countenance.” 
To this was added the deep interest which 
can never be withheld from sickness bravely 
borne. His face was dashed with paleness, 


and his body stooped with its own infirmities 
even more than with its master’s cares, 
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There were in all twenty-eight articles of 
impeachment against him relating to his 
government and councils in England and 
in Ireland. During seventeen days, un- 
aided, and against thirteen accusers, he 
defended himself with such eloquence and 
ability that he won over to him all hearts 
in the assembly, save those which were 
bent upon his destruction. The charge 
of high treason had not the slightest foun- 
dation to rest upon. England under 
Charles I. was all but an absolute mon- 
archy, and no minister had ever served kin, 
more faithfully than did Strafford; he ha 
not committed any act for which he could 
not find abundance of precedents. To 
say that it was treason to oppose the 
growing democratic opinions of the age, 
and to act in accordance with those prin- 
ciples of absolutism which had obtained 
since the days of the Tudors, was about 
as absurd as it would be to impeach Mr. 
Disraeli because he might oppose dises- 
tablishment, or household suffrage in the 
counties. 


“Where has this species of guilt lain so 
long concealed?” he demanded. ‘“ Where 
has this fire been so long buried during so 
many centuries, that no smoke should appear 
till it burst out at once to consume me and 
my children? Better it were to live under no 
law at all, and by the maxims of cautious pru- 
dence, to conform ourselves. the best we can 
to the arbitrary will of a master, than fancy 
we have a law upon which we can rely, and 
find at last that this law shall inflict a punish- 
ment precedent to the promulgation, and try 
us by maxims unheard of till the very moment 
of the prosecution. 


Strafford had been guilty of many acts 
of oppressive despotism, but I repeat that 
we can judge him fairly only by reference 
to the age in which he governed. We 
must at the same time, however, make due 
allowance for the men who passed judg- 
ment upon him; their acts were intended 
to be the assertion of great principles, 
they were the pioneers of constitutional 
government, and by the destruction of the 
earl they intended to strike terror to the 
upholders of tyranny. Perhaps the axe 
alone could reach the roots of abuses 
grown strong with age. Nevertheless, in 
condemning Strafford, Pym and his asso- 
ciates committed an act as lawless and 
despotic as any with which they charged 
the minister; nor had any trial, even under 
the most arbitrary king, ever been con- 
ducted with less respect to justice. His 
counsel were not allowed to examine wit- 
nesses, and witnesses for the defence were 
not summoned from Ireland until three 
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days previous to the trial. When it was 
found impossible to substantiate his guilt 
by law he was declared guilty, and con- 
demned by act of Parliament; or, as 
Evelyn puts it, “his crime coming under 
the cognizance of no human law, a new 
one was made, not to be a precedent, but 
his destruction.” Notwithstanding great 
pressure, however, and only after many 
delays, would the peers consent to pass 
this bill of attainder. Excited crowds 

thered daily about the hall, brandishing 
rand and swords in their faces as they 
passed in and out with cries of “Justice! 
justice!” At length, on the 21st of May, 
twenty-six voted for, nineteen against, the 
bill. It only remained now to obtain the 
king’s consent. Throughout the trial 
Charles had never ceased to assure Straf- 
ford of his protection. The same pres- 
sure was applied to him as to the lords; 
crowds gathered about Whitehall howling 
for justice, and uttering terrible menaces 
should it be refused. The queen, actuated 
by selfish terrors and her old dislike, 
joined her entreaties to the violence of the 
mob. 

Still, as ever, devoted, loyal, his love 
for the king stronger even than his love of 
life, Strafford addressed to him this 
letter : 


Sire, after a long and hard struggle I have 
come to the only resolution befitting me; all 
private interest should give way to the happi- 
ness of your sacred person and of state. I 
entreat you to remove, by attending to this 
bill, the obstacle which prevents a happy con- 
cord between you and your subjects. Sire, 
my consent herein shall acquit you more to 
God than all the world can do beside. Toa 
willing man there isno injury done. By God’s 
grace, my soul, about to quit this body, for- 
gives all men all things with infinite content- 
ment. I only ask that you would grant to my 
poor son and his three sisters as much kind- 
ness, neither more nor less, as their unfortu- 
nate fathér shall be deemed to merit, accord- 
ing as he shall one day ere long be held guilty 
or innocent. 


So noble and pathetic a letter should 
have strengthened the king’s resolution 
never to consent to the death of so de- 
voted a servant. But on the contrary, he 
was only too ready to avail himself of the 
self-sacrifice. It is possible, in considera- 
tion of the maxims in which he had been 
reared, and the examples furnished by all 
European states, to forgive Charles all his 
errors and crimes save two — his duplic- 
ity and his abandonment of Strafford — 
the one is a fault, shameful in al) ages, the 
other was an act that would have been 
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infamous in the meanest man, much less a 
king. Denzil Hollis, the brother of the 
earl’s second wife, who had taken no 
part in the prosecution, advised that Straf- 
ford should petition for a reprieve, which 
petition the king should present to Par- 
liament in person. But his Majesty con- 
tented himself with sending a letter to 
the Commons by the Prince of Wales, 
which concluded with the cold request, 
that “if he must die, it would be a charity 
to spare him until Saturday.” 

In signing that death-warrant Charles 
drew up his own. Had Strafford been 
spared, and had his health borne up, 
which is doubtful, for the executioner 
seems but to have shortened days already 
near their close, his genius and energy 
might have averted the coming doom. 
He was the only man who might have 
combated the genius of Comwelk 

On the 12th of May, 1641, the final act 
of the ny was performed. As he 
passed on his way to the scaffold, under- 
neath the window of Laud’s chamber, the 
archbishop, for whom he had always en- - 
tertained a great friendship, stretched out 
his hands and blessed him. Never fora 
moment did his fortitude desert him; he 
moved on at the head of his guards rather 
like the general of an army marching to 
victory than a prisoner being conducted 
to the block. “I desire for this kingdom 
every earthly prosperity,” he said, ad- 
dressing the people. “ While I lived 
this was my constant endeavour, dying it 
is my only wish. Never let me be so un- 
happy that the least drop of my blood 
should rise up in judgment against any 
of you, but I fear you are in a wrong 
way.” After praying fora quarter of an 
hour, he rose and took leave of his friends. 
“And now,” he said, “one stroke will 
make my wife a widow, my dear children 
fatherless, deprive my poor servants of 
their indulgent master, and separate me 
from my dear brother and all my friends. 
But let God be to you and them all in all.” 
As he prepared his person for the axe, he 
continued, “I thank God I am nowise 
afraid of death nor daunted with any ter- 
rors, but do as cheerfully lay down my 
head at this time as ever I did when going 
to repose.” He prayed again for an in- 
stant, then laid his head upon the block. 
In another moment the executioner was 
holding it up to the view of the mob, who 
rent the air with acclamations. 

In considering the character of this 
great man, we must throw aside our nine- 
teenth-century spectacles and judge him 
by the canons of his own age. An in- 
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tense and arrogant pride was the source 
of all his evil deeds; this natural temper 
was enormously nourished by a diseased 
frame, and again by the inferiority of the 
men by whom he was surrounded, for the 
age of Charles the First was very posi- 
tively an age of mediocrities; he stood 
alone as not only the one great, but the 
one capable administrator and general of 
his time. No position could be more un- 
fortunate to so haughty and ambitious a 
mind ; it engendered a scorn and con- 
tempt of others, and an overweening con- 
ceit of his own powers. Yet, while tram- 
pling on the rights of individuals and the 
liberties of the people, his sole object was 
to strengthen the hands of the king 
and render the nation great and prosper- 
ous. What he achieved in Ireland, which 
he regarded only in the light of a con- 
quered couatry, sufficiently proves this 

esire. Although guilty of more than one 
act of vengeance, he never committed one 
that can be stigmatized as mean, avari- 
cious, or despicable. He never descended 
to wile or duplicity —never wielded less 
than the thunderbolt. His oppressions 
seldom or never touched the weak. “He 
loved justice for justice itself,” says Rad- 
cliffe, “ taking delight to free a poor man 
from a powerful oppressor.” There was 
a grandeur in all he did, whether good or 
evil. Even Macaulay, that most brilliant 
but most partial of historians, than whom 
few writers have pronounced harsher judg- 
ment upon him or accepted more readily 
the blackest scandals of his enemies, can- 
not withhold tribute to this phase of his 
character : — ‘ 


Whoever thinks of him [he writes in his 
“Essay on Hampden”] without thinking of 
those harsh dark features, ennobled by their 
expression into more than the majesty of an 
antique Jupiter; of that brow, that eye, that 
cheek, that lip, wherein, as in a chronicle, are 
written the events of many stormy and dis- 
astrous years, high enterprise accomplished, 
frightful dangers braved, power unsparingly 
exercised, suffering unshrinkingly borne; of 
that fixed look so full of severity, of mournful 
anxiety, of deep thought, of dauntless resolu- 
tion, which seems at once to forbode and defy 
a terrible fate as it lowers on us from the 
living canvas of Vandyck? Even at this day 
the haughty earl overawes posterity as he 
overawed his contemporaries, and excites the 
same interest when arraigned before the tribu- 
nal of history which he excited at the bar of 
the House of Lords. 


Many noble sentiments — not the stud- 
ied utterances of a Joseph Surface, but 
the spontaneous emanations of a lofty 
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mind —are scattered throughout this cor- 
respondence, such as his condemnation of 
gaming, which he stigmatizes as “a pur- 
suit not becoming a generous, noble heart, 
which will not brook such starved consid- 
erations as the greed of winning;” his 
recommendation of his old tutor, the Rev. 
Charles Greenwood, to his nephews — “ I 
protest to God, were I in your place, I 
would think him the greatest and best 
riches I did or could possess ;” and many 
others, several of which have been already 
quoted. Of the warmth of his friendship 
Radcliffe writes thus : — 


Amongst all his qualities none was more 
eminent than his friendship, wherein he did 
study and delighted to excel. I lost in his 
death a treasure which no earthly thing can 
countervail, such a friend as man _ never 
within the compass of my knowledge had, so 
excellent a friend and so much mine. He never 
had anything in his possession or power which 
he thought too dear for his friends ; he was 
never weary to take pains for them, or to em- 
ploy the utmost of his abilities in their service. 
No fear, trouble or expense deterred him from 
speaking or doing anything which the occasions 
of his friends required. He was never forget-" 
ful, nor needed to be solicited to do or procure 
any courtesy which he thought useful for, or 
desired by, his friends. He spent eight years’ 
time, besides his pains and money, in soliciting 
the businesses and suits of his nephews. ... 
He did not seek friendship with all men, but, 
where he desired intimacy, his kindness did 
appear much more ineffect than in words. He 
never failed when he did profess friendship, 
yet the time was when he might have secured 
himself from the great opposition raised 
against him in Parliament, if he would have 
consented to have done and forborne to have 
done some things concerning some whom he 
accounted his friends, which some men would 
not have scrupled at.” 


“No man,” says Clarendon, quoting 
Plutarch,* “did ever exceed him, either 
in doing good to his friends, or in doing 
mischief to his enemies, for his acts of 
both kinds were most notorious.” 


* Epitaph on Sulla. 


From The Saturday Review. 
RUSSIAN NIHILISM. 


AN enterprising correspondent of the 
Daily News has published a report which, 
if it is authentic, throws a curious light on 
the social and political state-of Russia. 
The document purports to be the judicial 
record of an inquiry into the religious and 








communistic organization of the Nihilists. 
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Bakounin, the leader or prophet of the 
sect, having long been an exile, enjoys 
almost unlimited facility for producing 
lucubrations which are afterwards circu- 
lated by contraband methods within the 
empire. Even if the account is spurious, 
it probably represents a general belief 
which is in some degree founded on the 
actual state of facts. The principles of 
communism admit only of limited variety, 
although the preachers of the system nat- 
urally adapt their doctrines to the tastes 
and prejudices of the various communities 
which they address. In the western 
parts of the Continent and among English 
artisans the agitation is hostile to every 
form of religion. Among the agricultural 
labourers attacks on property are gener- 
ally connected with phrases borrowed 
from the popular language of dissent. 
The hereditarily devout Russian peasant 
wonld probably refuse to listen to any 
demagogue who neglected to prove that 
the spoliation of the rich was the com- 
mand of heaven as well as the interest of 
the poor. Neither religious fanaticism 
nor infidelity has any necessary connec- 
tion with wdinaes for the abolition of so- 
cial distinctions and for the equal parti- 
tion of property. The object is in itself 
sufficiently atractive to large classes in 
every community, but experience shows 
that even selfish cupidity desires to veil it- 
self in a theoretical or imaginative disguise. 
The anarchists and assassins of the Paris 
Commune professed to have discovered 
the secret of universal reformation; and 
they have so far succeeded in imposing on 
their contemporaries that even in England 
romances have since been written in their 
honour. Since the days of the first 
French Revolution Jacobins and Socialists 
have been rather a sect than a party, and 
it is by an accident that they have become 
irreconcilably hostile to the only form of 
Christianity which has been brought to 
their knowledge. Their tenets are sub- 
stantially the same with those which the 
Anabaptists of Munster professed to de- 
rive from divine inspiration, or from a lit- 
eral interpretation of selected Scriptural 
passages. Although the Russian peasantry 
know nothing of the Bible, demagogues 
who address them cat’. have no difficulty 
in contending that spiitual and temporal 
equality ought to begin on this side of the 
grave. In more cultivated regions, and 


in higher social ranks, men are always 
ready to be convinced that. the evils which 
they suffer are grievances or wrongs in- 
flicted by others rather than unavoidable 
misfortunes. 





| gradations. 
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The Russian heresy of Nihilism cor- 
responds in character, as might be expect- 
ed, rather with the theological commu- 
nism of the sixteenth century than with 
the subversive atheism of modern French 
demagogues. The numerous noncon- 
formist sects which have openly or 
secretly separated themselves from the 
orthodox Church in Russia are, like the 
earlier English Nonconformists, impelled 
by excess and not by defect of religious 
zeal to desert the lukewarm majority. 
Some of the sects practice or profess the 
wildest asceticism. The Nihilists fancy 
themselves to be a chosen people; and 
their religious and political opinions are 
closely connected. One doctrine which 
they hold in common with the anarchists 
of France, Spain, and Germany is recom- 
mended by indigenous tradition. The 
demagogues of the West projected an ar- 
bitrary and artificial return to barbarism 
in the abolition of central government, in 
the autonomy of local communities, and in 
the equal participation of property. The 
Russians. have from time immemorial 
been familiar with the tenure of land in 
common by all the inhabitants of a village. 
Among them the -institution of property 
is imperfectly developed, nor is it strength- 
ened by the existence of minute social 
The neighbouring lord and 
his agents are probably regarded as 
strangers, if not as enemies; and when 
the illiterate village priest is no longer the 
representative of an inspired Church, he 
also is likely to be deemed an intruder. 
The emperor is probably still an object 
of loyal and superstitious reverence to the 
masses of the population; but it seems 
that the Nihilists recognize no authority 
beyond the limits of the parish, and that 
human regeneration in Russia, as at Paris, 
is to consist ina kind of cellular organ- 
ization of society. It is probable that the 
conscription presents to the people the 
most tangible operation of imperial power. 
The Russian peasant, though he is capa- 
ble of becoming an excellent soldier, ab- 
hors military service, which, until lately, 
involved a lifelong separation from home. 
The denunciation of capital which is com- 
mon to anarchical reformers in all parts of 
the world probably assumes in rural Rus- 
sia the form of hatred of money-lenders 
and Jews. 

. According to the alleged Act of Accusa- 
tion, the Nihilists resemble in influence 
and in ubiquity the Jesuits of melodra- 
matic fiction. Not confined to remote vil- 
lages or restricted to the rank of peasants, 





they are, according to the supposed Act of 
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Accusation, to be found among university 
students and professors and among the 
higher nobility, and some of them are gen- 
erals or governors of provinces. An ex- 
judge is said to have expended some thou- 
sands of pounds in propagating the doc- 
trines of the sect, and a rich proprietor 
has become the travelling distributor of 
prohibited Nihilist books. It is more 
credible that ladies of good family have 
devised for themselves occupation and 
amusement in the management of the 
widely-spread conspiracy. The frivolous 
and weary life described in Russian novels 
justifies the well-known epigram on a so- 
ciety which was rotten before it was ripe. 
It is possible that, instead of a round of 
corrupt and frivolous intrigue, young men 
and women in search of excitement may 
dabble in revolutionary and anarchical 
projects. If it is true that in one large 
province the local board of nobles -sub- 
scribes in support of the agitation, it may 
be inferred that the upper classes desire 
to use for their own purposes the discon- 
tent of the peasantry. It has long been 
the policy of the imperial government to 
exclude the gentry from political influence, 
and to rely on the devotion of the mass of 
the people. The conspiracies of former 
generations were always managed by 
nobles, and it is possible that they may in 
their turn express their dissatisfaction by 
allying themselves with plebeian malcon- 
tents. The emancipation of the serfs, of 
which the emperor not unjustly received 
the credit, was effected at the expense of 
the landed proprietors. Although common 
enmities may for a time unite the most 
dissimilar associates, it is certain that Ni- 
hilism will make no real progress among 
the upper classes. They at least have no 
religious enthusiasm which could tempt 
them to encourage a revolution which 
would only be accomplished at their own 
expense. Although the tenets of the sect 
extend to the negation of other institu- 
tions as well as of property, those who 
have something will instinctively revolt 
from the doctrine of nothing. It is more 
probable that teachers of Nihilism may be 
found in the universities, for sophistry and 
pedantry have often an affinity for revolu- 
tion. 

Although it is probable that many ex- 
travagant doctrines are taught in the wide 
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expanse of the Russian empire, there is 
no reason to suppose that they involve any 
serious danger to the government. There 
is no instance in history of great results 
produced by secret societies, although they 
may sometimes, as in southern Italy and 
Sicily, and from time to time in Ireland, 
render exceptional measures necessary for 
the preservation of public order. Since 
the accession of Nicholas there has been 
no symptom of disaffection in the army, 
which is strong enough to suppress with 
the greatest ease any popular rising. It 
is not improbable that the government 
may regard with indifference theoretical 
conspiracies which are directed more im- 
mediately against private property than 
against the State. ‘The spread of disaffec- 
tion with social institutions would furnish 
an additional reason for strengthening the 
central power. To the peasantry Nihilism 
can mean little except the abolition of the 
rents and other payments which have since 
the emancipation of the serfs been substi- 
tuted for personal services. The com- 
mune, which is, according to the doctrines 
of the sect, to be the sole political organ- 
ization of the future, already exists. The 
burdens of the conscription and of impe- 
rial taxation are imposed by irresistible 
force; and they are probably regarded as 
dispensations not less inevitable than pes- 
tilence or conflagration. No considerable 
part of the Russian population, except 
in the large towns, depends on wages; 
and the mention of the proletariat as a 
principal element of society indicates the 
importation of French phrases and falla- 
cies. It is not known that distress is 
common among a rural population which 
is scattered over a vast territory. Igno- 
rance, superstition, and the exertions of 
agitators are much less effective agents 
than hunger, though they may easily pro- 
duce a crop of delusions. The domestic 
troubles to which Russia may perhaps, 
like other countries, be at some time ex- 
posed are probably remote. The middle 
class is small and feeble; the nobility have 
no political influence; and the mass of the 
people are incapable of understanding any 
but an absolute government. On the 
whole, Russian society is in a position of 
stable equilibrium which would be imme- 
diately resumed if it had been temporarily 





disturbed. 





